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PREFACE 


Many experienced college teachers of Greek will agree in 
the opinion that the changes in preparatory school methods 
during the last decade or two have resulted in giving us 
freshmen whose knowledge of Greek syntax is vague and 
general rather than clear and precise. This may be traced 
to various causes. Grammar drill has been in part displaced 
by wider reading to meet the “sight-reading” tests in the 
college entrance examinations. The “natural method” has 
not been without its baleful influence. No doubt many 
minor causes have been at work; but, whatever the causes, 
the fact is beyond question. The average freshman of 
to-day has a vague and general knowledge of Greek syntax, 
instead of the clear and precise grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples which he needs. 

Now if the college course in Greek is to consist largely of 
the study of the masterpieces of Greek literature as literature, 
such clear and precise knowledge must, at some time, be 
acquired, or else real appreciation is out of the question. It 
is idle for even the bright student to read the great Apology 
and hope to appreciate it as literature, unless he knows 
something definite of the normal use of moods and tenses. 
Else he may admire with enthusiasm what he takes to be 
the force and beauty of the Greek language, or the precision 
and flexibility of the author’s style, but quite as likely as not 
he is applauding in the wrong place. 

A reaction, emphasizing once more the importance of 


in the preparatory study of Greek, is, I believe 
grammar AB ine P Aigtized iy. Nicresdtr@ : ? 
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bound to come. The aim of this little book is to supply a 
means to further this result. In it I have briefly formulated 
the essentials of Greek syntax as simply and as clearly as I 
could. It is, of course, intended principally for use in pre- 
paratory schools, and will, it is hoped, economize the time 
of the student by directing attention to essentials, leaving 
details for later study. At the same time it is quite possible 
that such a summary may not come amiss to many freshmen 
for purposes of review. It need scarcely be said that it is 
not intended to take the place of the more extensive gram- 
mars already in use. 

All statements of principle are illustrated by examples 
quoted in their actual form. Their arrangement has been 
designed to secure as much clearness as possible. For ob- 
vious reasons the quotations are drawn chiefly from the 
Anabasis. A few, however, come from Homer, and still 
fewer from the Cyvopaedia and other writings of Xenophon, 
and from prose writers in general. 

In preparing this book I have been under obligations to 
my colleague, Professor William Hamilton Kirk, and to the 
editor-in-chief of this series of text-books, Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth of Harvard University, for many helpful criti- 
cisms and suggestions. To both these scholars I hereby 
extend my cordial thanks. 


L. BEVIER, Jr. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 
NEw BRuNSWICK, N. J. 
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1. The Concords. —In the structure of sentences there are 
four concords. 

a. Of subject and verb. 

6. Of substantive and substantive. 

c. Of substantive and adjective. 

@. Of pronoun and antecedent. 


SUBJECT AND VERB 


2. Subject and Verb.— A verb agrees with its subject in 
person and number. 

Bd... yap "EAA ef 2. 1. 16. 

For you are a Greek. 

Kai ovxére tpia } rérrapa orddw. Siexérny ro pddayye da édANAwY 

And the lines were now less than three or four stades abies eu 


Oi pev otparnyol rapekAHOynoav cicw 2. 5. 31. 
The generals were invited within. 


3. Compound Subject. — After a subject composed of two or 
more substantives the verb may be plural, or it may agree with only 
one of its subjects. 

Tavrnv 5) THv mapodov Kipés re kal } orparid maphdOe Kat éyévovro cicw 

THs Tappov I. 7. 16. 

Now through this passage Cyrus and his army passed and came 

within the ditch. 


4. Dual and Plural.—A dual subject may have a plural verb, 
and a plural subject, denoting in fact a pair, may have a dual verb. 
TIpocérpexov dvo veavioxw 4. 3. IO. Kapérny d€ rou trou A 27. 
Two youths ran up. And my horses became tired. 
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5. A Neuter Plural Subject.— A neuter plural subject regu- 
larly takes a singular verb. 

"Epatvero txvy izrwy 1. 6. 1. Od yap tom whota 6. 4. 12. 

Horse tracks kept appearing. For there are no boats. 
CE. ‘Yroywpotvrwy davepa joav kal trrwv Kai dvOpamrev txvy woAAG I. 7-17- 

Many tracks were seen both of horses and men in retreat. 

6. A Collective Subject.— Nouns of multitude often take the 
verb in the plural. 

“Os ddoav 4 tAndis B 278. 

Thus said the multitude. 


SUBSTANTIVE AND SUESTANTIVE 


7. Apposition.— A substantive in apposition with another 
agrees with it in case. 

’Opdvras S¢. HIcpons avip 1. 6. 1. Div Itypyre 7a éppyvet 1. 8. 12. 

Orontas a Persian. With Pigres the interpreter. 


Kai 16 BaciAciov onpetov dpav epacay derdv Tiva ypvoody I. 10. 12. 


And they said they saw the royal standard, a kind of golden eagle. 


8. Predicate Agreement.— Substantives connected by copu- 
lative verbs, particularly elput and yiyvouat, agree in case (cf. 
45, 52). 

KXkapxos Aaxedarudvios buyas Hy I. 1. 9. 

Clearchus was a Lacedaemonian exile. 

Ta de d0da Hoav otheyylSes ypvoail 1. 2. 10. 

And the prizes were golden strigiis. 


Kal éyévovro of cipravres 6mdirar . . . wvipioe Kal yiAou I. 2.9. 
And all together amounted to eleven thousand hoplites. 


SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE 


g. Agreement of Attributive Adjective. — The adjective 
(including the articlep@xowominalsadjectives, and participles) 
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agrees in gender, number, and case with the substantive it 
modifies. 

Tov kéddorov Kécpov 3. 2. 7. 

The fairest ornament. 

TloAAal Hiv cai Kadal doles eiot owrnpias 3. 2. 8. 

We have many good hopes of safety. 


to. Agreement of Predicate Adjective. — The adjective in 
the predicate after copulative verbs, especially eiué and 
yéyvouat, agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case. 

"Hy yap 7} wapoS0s orev 1. 4. 4. 

For the passage was narrow. 

Otrrw katapavets Foray of wokguor 1. 8. 8. 

The enemy were not yet in sight. 

*Ayabois ... tpiv mpoonke: elvat 3. 2. 11. 

It befits you to be brave. 

‘Oporoyeis oby mepi ene &Btk0s yeyevqoOa; 1. 6. 8. 

Do you then admit that you have been unjust toward me? (cf. 45.) 


11. Predicate Adjective Neuter.— A predicate adjective is, 
however, often neuter, being used like a noun without regard to the 
gender or number of its substantive. 

PoPepdrarov 5 épynpla 2. 5. 9. 

And a desert is a most fearful thing. 

Tods d& rotapods Gropov yopilere elvat 3. 2. 22. 

But you regard the rivers as a difficulty. 


PRONOUN AND ANTECEDENT 


12. Pronoun Agreement. — The pronoun (personal, relative, 
demonstrative, etc.) agrees with its antecedent in number and 
gender. 


Nijes tpidkovra cal wévre kal ér atrats vavapyos 1. 4. 2. 
Thirty-five ships and an admiral on board of them. 
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“Hpépas rpeis: év ais xré. I. 2. 10. 

Three days; in which, etc. 

Otre yap qucts exelvov (Kipov) ert otparidrat, eel ye ob ovveropeba 
aitd, obre exetvos ere qpiv pucOoddrns 1. 3. 10. 

For neither are we his soldiers any longer, since we do not follow 
him, nor is he any longer our paymaster. 


13. Assimilation of Relative.— The relative pronoun may by 
assimilation take the case of its antecedent. 
"A€von THs eAevOeplas ys KeKTNOOE 1.7. 3 (for Hv). 
Worthy of the freedom you possess. 
Acirai cov THpepoy TodTOV exmeiv civ ols pddioTa girels 1.9.25 (= Tod- 
Tots ov's). 
He begs you to drink this to-day with those you love most. 


14. Incorporation of Antecedent.— The antecedent may be 
incorporated in the relative clause. This involves assimilation where 
the cases of antecedent and relative would logically be different. 

Ovx dexpimrero iv eixe ywopnv XM 4. 4. 1 (= THY yvopnv jv eye). 

He did not conceal the opinion he had. 

Tyv édevbepiav Edoiuny av dvl dv exw wavtev 1. 7. 3 (= dvtl TavTev 

& éxw). 

I should choose freedom in preference to all that I have. 

*Exopevero oiv 7 elye Suvdpe. XH 4. 1. 23. 

He marched with what force he had. 


THE ARTICLE 


15. Use of Article. — The definite article is used much as 
in English. 
Eidkoy dé tas veupds drdre rokevouey mpds 78 Kdtw 708 réfov TH dpirrepa 
moot mpooBaivovres 4. 2. 28. 
And when(ever) they shot they drew the strings toward the lower 
end of the bow advancing the left foot. 


16. Article with Proper Names and Abstracts. — Unlike 
the English usage, the article is allowed with proper names, 
and is the rule with abstractswjicrosof@ 
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‘O Hevodav, 6 “Ounpos. ‘H codia, 7 dAyOeaa. 
Xenophon; Homer. Wisdom ; truth. 


17. The Generic Article. — The article is used with class 
names, both in the singular and in the plural. 

‘O dvOpwrros, 6 Kio. 

Man (or the man) ; the dog (generic or specific). 

Oi trou. 

Horses (or the horses). 

Tas d& dridas, dv Tis raxd dvory, gore AapBdvew 1. 5. 3. 

Bustards, if one rouse them suddenly, may be caught. 


18. Article with Demonstratives and Possessives. — The 
article is required in prose with the demonstrative and pos- 
sessive adjectives (cf. 26). 


Otros 6 avip. "Exelvy q yuvy. 
This man. That woman. 
‘O ends rarip. Cf. "Epas ddeAgds. 
My father. A brother of mine. 


19. Article without a Noun.— The article is used freely 
with adjectives, adverbs of time, limiting genitives, or prepo- 
sitional phrases, without a noun, when the latter is readily 


supplied. 
Oi Ppdvipot. At codai. 
Prudent men. Wise women. 
‘O Aapeiov. Ot dé TovTw THY oiKLMY 5. 2. 25. 
The (son) of Darius. The (men) from these houses. 


20. Article in Place of Possessive.— An article is often used 
where the English idiom requires a possessive adjective. 

AtaBddXe Tov Kipov zpos trav adeAdev I. I. 3. 

He slanders Cyrus to his brother. 


"Exrentwxores TOV oiKLOY 5. 2. I. 


Expelled from their houses. 
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21. Homeric Use. — In Homer 64, #, 76 is regularly a demonstra- 
tive or a relative. In Attic prose the demonstrative force is pre- 
served in 6 8é, and he, at the beginning of a sentence, and in 6 pév 

. . 6 8¢, the one . . . the other. 

‘O yap Bacirye yorAwbeis Kré. Ag. 

For he, angered at the king, etc. 

‘O 8¢ weiberai re Kai ovAAap Paver Kipor 1. 1. 3. 

And he was persuaded and arrested Cyrus. 


Tots pév airy dréxrewve Tous 0 e€éBadev I. 1. 7. 
He killed some of them and banished others. 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE 


22. With a Noun. — The article stands before its noun. 

‘O dvip. ‘H oixia. 

The man. The house. 

23. Attributive Position. — When the noun has also an 
attributive adjective, the order is article, adjective, noun, or 
more formally artzcle, noun, article, adjective, or sometimes 
noun, article, adjective. This is called the attributive position. 

Ob Setdol Kdves 3. 2. 35. ‘H apy 4) warpdia 1. 7. 6. 

Cowardly dogs. My ancestral realm. 

TloAenos 6 péyas Hdt. 5. 50. 

The great war. 

24. Predicative Position.— When the adjective belongs to 
the predicate, the order is article, noun, adjective, or adjective, 
article, noun. This is called the predicative position. 

‘H wdpodos orev 1. 4. 4. Widrgv eyxov thy kehadnv 1. 8. 6. 

The passage was narrow. With his head bare. 


25. With Adjectival Modifiers.— With prepositional phrases 
and limiting genitives used attributively, the attributive position is 
common, but not necessary. 

‘H Yvevvéovos yuvy 1. 2. 12. 

The wife of Syennesi8igitized by Microsoft® 
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Kipos 8& joy tov ek rdv ‘EAAjvev ds rots BapBdpous é6Bov dev 

I. 2. 18. 

And Cyrus was pleased when he saw the terror with which the 
Greeks inspired the barbarians. 


> 5 , a - - a 
Ev tais kwpots tais trép rod wediov tod mapa Tov Kevtpirnv morapydv 


4.3.1. 
In the villages above the plain along the Centrites river. 


Cf. Tapa tovs orparyyots rv “EXAjvev 1. 2. 17. 
To the generals of the Greeks. 


26. With Possessives and Demonstratives. — With posses- 
sive adjectives the attributive position is used, but with 
demonstratives the predicative position (cf. 18). 

‘O épés zarip, 6 warnp 6 eyds, wary 6 ends. 

My father. 

Ovros 6 dvyp, 7 yuvi7 exelvn. 

That man; that woman. 

*Evikwy otf hpérepor rpdyovor Tos TovTwy mpoydvous 3. 2. 13. 

Our ancestors conquered the ancestors of these men. 

Tovs Trav mpoyovey TOv jperépwy Kivdvvous 3. 2. II. 

The perils of our ancestors. 


Até& tobrov Tov zediov I. 2. 23. 


Through this plain. 


Further Uses of the Predicative Position 


27. Article with the Possessive Genitive of Personal Pro- 
nouns. — The genitive of the personal pronouns used as 
possessives has the predicative position. 

‘O xarnp cov, OF aod 6 rarip. ‘O 8 dvip atris 4. 5. 24. 

Thy father. Her husband. 


28. Article with ékaotos, dpddtepos. — Generally &acros, 
éxdrepos, cach, and dude, dudéorepos, Joth, have predicative position. 
‘Exdorn 7 oikia. Ot Piror dphsrepor. 
Each house. Both friends. 
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*"EBovXcro Tw mraide Gphorépw wapeivar I. I. I. 
He wished both his sons to be present. 
Cf. Ed’ éxdorys 52 rpodpopijs tAcov } Séka. Guatar werpay évyAtoKovTo 
4.7. 10. 
And at each sally more than ten wagon loads of stones were used up. 


29. Article with Adjectives of Place.— The adjectives dxpos, 
meaning the top of, péoos, the middle of, éoxaros, the extreme of, 
have predicative position. 

“Akpov TO dpos. ‘H odts péon. 

The mountain top. The middle of the city. 

Aud prov d& Tov mapadeicon fel I. 2. 7. 


And it flows through the middle of the park. 


Cf. Tots éoxarous Adyous 4. 8. 12. ‘H péoy oA. 
The outermost companies. The middle city. 


30. Article with mas, 6\os.— Generally ras, a//, whole, and 6Xos, 
whole, have predicative position. 

Tldca y adds, Cf. ria rdAus. “Hypa ody. 

The whole city ; every city. The whole country. 

Of & ino wavres of pera Kupov 1. 8. 7. 

And all the horses with Cyrus. 

Karexav0n waca 7 7oAts 5. 2. 27. 

The whole city was burnt. 


PRONOUNS 


31. Personal Pronouns, Nominative. — The nominative of 
the personal pronouns is not generally used unless it is 
emphatic. The lack of a nominative third person (cf. 32) is 
supplied, when necessary, by the various demonstratives, o 
(in its demonstrative use, cf. 21), obros, or éxeivos, and by és 
in the phrase xal és, and he. 

Xaderds Hépw ois rapovor mpdypacw I. 3. 3. 

I am distressed at therpresentyeixeumastances. 
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*Byo otv iptv bopar 1. 3. 6. 

I will follow along with you. 

Odror peév eis Sdpdes ... dikovro 1. 2. 4. 

Now these came to Sardis. 

Kai &s €Oavpace tis rapayyéAa . . . 75 ctvOnua 1. 8. 16. 
And he wondered who was giving out the watchword. 


32. Avtés as Third Personal Pronoun. — The oblique cases 
of avrds (but never at the beginning of a sentence) serve in 
prose as the forms of the personal pronoun of the third person. 

TIpododvar airév 2. 3. 22. Acxaiws ératov atrots 5. 8. 21. 

To betray him. I beat them justly. 


‘H pajrnp cvverparrev abr raira 1.1. 8. 
His mother codperated with him in this. 


33-. Avtés as Intensive Pronoun. — In the predicative posi- 
tion adres is intensive, meaning se/f So also when standing 
by itself in the nominative. 

Airés 6 avip. ‘A yun) abrh. 

The man himself. The woman herself. 

Tlepi 8 atrav tov vadv 5. 3. 12. 

And around the temple itself. 

Airis dudoas qyuiv, airs Scbias Sovs, abras eLararjoas cuvéAaBe rovs 


orparnyovs 3. 2. 4. 
Though he swore to us himself, and himself gave pledges, yet he 
himself deceived and arrested the generals. 


34. ‘O avtés, the same. — In the attributive position advds 


means same. 
‘O atrés dvijp, 4 adtth yuvy, raira Tatra. 
The same man ; the same woman ; these same things. 
Tots airots cipjoere kal Tore Kaxiorous Kal vov bBpiotordrous 5. 8. 22. 
You will find the same men then most cowardly and now most 
insolent. 
35. Reflexive Pronouns. — The reflexive pronouns refer to the 
subject of the clause in which they stand. They are used much as 
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in English, but the forms of the third person are sometimes used for 
the first and second person, ¢.g. atrav for #yav abrav. 
"Eyw 8€ cor... . diSwpu epavrey 7. 3. 30. 
But I give you myself. 
Bovrcver Oat trép hpav aitav 5. 7. 12. 
To deliberate concerning ourselves. 
Aci Huds dvepéoOar éavrods Pl. Ph. 78 b. 
- We must question ourselves. 


36. Indirect Reflexives.— A pronoun in a subordinate clause, 
which refers to the subject of the principal clause, is called an indirect 
reflexive. In Attic ov of é etc., are thus used. Occasionally, however, 
éavrov, etc., and the oblique cases of airés are also used as indirect 
reflexives. 


"HEiou . . . Sofijvat of ravras ras wdAets 1. 1. 8. 
He claimed that these cities should be given to him. 


Noyicas Eéroipous civat attG rovs imméas 1. 6. 3. 
Thinking that the horsemen were ready for him. 


37. Homeric Use. —In Homer é (with the other case-forms) is 
used as a third personal pronoun (= airod), as a direct reflexive 
(= éavrod), and as an indirect reflexive (cf. 36) 


Kai of refPovrar “Axatol A 79. 

And the Achaeans obey him. 

*AXiARja, % uty’ dpeivova pita, | #riuncey B 239. 
Achilles, a far better man than himself, he dishonored. 


38. Possessive Adjectives. — The possessive of the third 
person is wanting in Attic. Compare 6 éuds rartyp, 6 marnp 
o ends, TaTHp oO euds, 6 maTHp mov, my father, and 6 TaTip 
avrod, his father. 

TO thd adeAP@ woreuos 1. 6. 8. 

Hostile to my brother. 

Tlepi ray tperépwv dyabGv paxovpeba 2. 1. 12. 


For your property ¢jshall fightrosone 
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TO vopw To tperépo refcouat 7. 3. 39- 
I shall obey your custom. 

TS cdpati abrot Kécpov I. 9. 23. 

An adornment for his person. 


39. Homeric Possessives. —In Homer és, his, his own, 4, her, 
her own, etc., oérepos (adds), etc., their, their own, are the pos- 
sessive adjectives of the third person. 

Adrap 6 éyvw yow evi dpeot A 333. 

But he understood in his heart. 

‘O yap atre Bin of warpis dpuetvwy A 404. 

For he in turn was mightier than his sire. 

Keivou 8¢ edherépgow dracbadinow ddovto A 4og. 

And they by their infatuation perished. 


40. Demonstrative Pronouns.— The chief demonstrative 
pronouns are odros, 6d¢, ¢hzs, and éxeivos, that. Of these, 
odtos is the ordinary antecedent to the relative. Further, 
otros refers to something mentioned, 65 to something actu- 
ally present, odros to what precedes, éde to what follows. 
Cf. otTws : Se or ToLodTos : Todode. 

Ent rotrav S:éBatvoy 1. 5. 10. 

On these (defore mentioned) they crossed. 

Tév8e tov Tpdmov 1.1. 9. "Exelvyy THv pepay 2. 1. 6. 

In the following manner. On that day. 

41. Relative Pronouns. — The chief relative pronouns are 
és, who, and its compounds éotts, whoever (indefinite), and 
bomep, the very one who (specific). 

Kat 8rw Soxe? rair’, ey, dvarewdatw THY xEipa 3. 2. 9. 

And whoever approves of this, said he, let him raise his hand. 

*Omep dero roujoey 6 Kipos 1. 4. 5- 

Just what Cyrus thought he would do. 

42. Interrogative Pronouns. — The chief interrogatives are 


iS; ? qoaos ; veat? motos; of what sort? with 
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the corresponding indirect forms éo7us, ordcos, orroios. Direct 
questions require Té&% ; etc.; indirect questions may have either 
the direct or the indirect forms (cf. 301). 

*Edavpace tls rapayyeAAe Kal npero 8 ti ety TH oUvOnua 1. 8. 16. 

He wondered who was giving out the watchword, and asked what 

it was. 

43. "AdXos. —*AANos, another (besides, else), does not necessarily 
apply merely to that which is of the class or kind mentioned, as the 
English another. 

Od yap Fv xdpros ovde GAAO ovdey Sévdpov I. 5. 5. 

For there was no grass, and besides not a tree. 


THE CASES OF THE NOUN 
NOMINATIVE 


44. Subject Case.— The subject of a finite verb is put in 
the nominative case. 


Knrtapxos eie 1. 3. 14. “Ados avéory I. 3. 16. 
Clearchus said. Another rose. 


Taira of aiperol dvayyeAAover Tols oTpaTiiTais I. 3. 21. 
This the delegates report to the soldiers. 


45. Predicate Nominative. The predicate after edwi, yiyvo- 
pat, and other copulative verbs (cf. 8) is put in the nominative 


case. 
Aury ad dAAy mpshacis Hv I. 1. 7. *"Apkdbes eouey 6. 1. 30. 
This again was another pretext. We are Arcadians. 


‘O morapés Kareirar Mapoias 1. 2. 8. 
The river is called Marsyas. 


46. Independent Nominative.— The nominative is used inde- 
pendently in titles and the like. 

Eevodavros Kupou ’AvaBacis. 

Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis of Cyrus.’ 

Tlapyyyva. 6 Kipos ovvOnyo Zets cippaxos xai jyepdov XC 3. 3. 58. 


Cyrus gave out as password, ‘ Zeus, our Ally and Leader.’ 
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47. Nominative for Vocative. — The nominative is sometimes 
used in direct address for the vocative, especially in poetry. 
Zed mdrep "ldyGev pedéwy xidiore pepore | Hrs O bs wdvr" eopds 
T 276. 
O Father Zeus, ruling from Ida, most glorious, mightiest, and thou, 
Sun, who beholdest all things. 


VOCATIVE 


48. Case of Direct Address. — The vocative is the case of 
direct address. It is used with or without 3. 

“AvSpes otpariarat 1. 3. 9. °Q, GvBpes 1. 4. 16. 

Mijvy dede, Od, TnAgiddew AyiAjos A 1. 

Sing, O goddess, the wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus. 


ACCUSATIVE 


49. Internal and External Accusative. — The accusative is 
used to denote both the object effected (inner object) and the 
object affected (outer object). 

Tpdde émorodjy I. 6. 3. 

He writes a letter (inner object). 

*"Avayvors 8¢ airiv 1. 6. 4. 

And when he had read it (outer object). 

"Epi ydp To 6 warip THY pev TOV TaLdwv TaLdelav...émaidevey XC 8. 3. 37. 

For my father trained me (ouéer odject) with the training (zzner 

object) of the boys. 

The inner object has many varieties, such as the cognate 
accusative (cf. 51), the accusative of extent (cf. 55), etc. Espe- 
cially frequent is this use in the case of neuter pronouns or 


adjectives. 


50. Object Case. — The direct object of a transitive verb is 
put in the accusative case. 
Tov avSpa pO 1. 8. 26. "Evradda erocd oe 5. 8. 10. 


I see the man. Then I struck you. 
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rperrov S epdpea 1. 8. 29. “Edve ras omovSds 2. 5. 41. 
And he wore a necklace. He broke the truce. 


Edev dvap 3. 1. 11. 

He saw a vision. 

51. Cognate Accusative. — The cognate accusative repeats 
the meaning of the verb in the form of a noun. 


*"OBds tivas Adovres 4. 3- 27- @vdakas pudrAdrrwv 5. I. 2. 
Singing some songs. Standing guard. 


52. Subject of Infinitive. — The subject of the infinitive is 
put in the accusative, and the infinitive of a copulative verb 
may have also a predicate accusative (cf. 8). 


Nopilw yap ipas euol etvar kal marpl8a Kal bldous kal cuppdxous 1. 3. 6. 
For I consider that you are to me fatherland, friends, and allies. 


53. Infinitive Subject Omitted. — The subject of the infinitive is 
not expressed when it is the same as that of the leading verb, and a 
predicate noun or adjective following it agrees in case with the sub- 
ject of the leading verb (cf. 8, 10). 

*AdixcicOar vomiler if’ Fuad 1. 3. 10. 

He thinks himself wronged by us. 

“Oporoyeis oby rept éue Gbuxos yeyevyoOat ; 1. 6. 8. 

Do you then admit that you have been unjust toward me? 


Accusative as Adverbial Modifier 


54. Accusative of Specification. — The accusative, with a 
noun, adjective, or verb, may specify the part, property, or 
sphere to which they apply (cf. 99). 

Tlotayds Kvdvos évopa, edpos Svo wACOpwy 1. 2. 23. 

A river, Cydnus by name, two plethra in width. 

“Ioovs 76 piikos Kal Td TAGTOS 5. 4. 32. 

Equal in length and breadth. 

Tldvrwv wavra xpdtictos 1. 9. 2. 

Best of all in all things. 
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Kat darorpnfevres Tas Keadds érehevrycav 2. 6. 1. 


And they were beheaded (being beheaded they died). 


55. Accusative of Extent. — The accusative is used to 
express extent of time or space. 

*Evrata ewevev ipépas exrd 1. 2. 6. 

There he remained seven days. 

*EfeAavver orabpots rpcis wapacdyyas elkoow 1. 2. 7. 

He marches three days’ journey, twenty parasangs. 


56. Terminal Accusative.—In poetry the accusative may be 
used to express the limit of motion. In prose a preposition ig 
required. 

"EpyxeoOov kdtolyv A 322. 

Go ye to the tent. 

*"AvéBy peyay otpavév Otdupaév te A 497. 

She went up to great heaven and to Olympus. 


57. Accusative Adverbial Phrases.— In many set phrases the 
accusative has come to be practically a mere adverb. 

Ti apxiv, Tovde Tov TpéTov, TO TéXos. To d¢ cipmav 1. 5. 9. 

At first ; in the following manner ; finally. And in general. 


*Hoayv ai Iwvixal rérdas Tucoadépvors 76 apxatov 1. 1. 6. 
The Ionian cities had belonged originally to Tissaphernes. 


58. Accusative in Asseverations. — The accusative follows verbs 
of swearing, and vj and pd, dy, in oaths. 

’Opviw tptv Scots wdvras Kal wdoas 6. 1. 31. 

I swear to you by all the gods and goddesses. 

Ny AC, épy 6 Kipos 1. 7. 9. 

Yes, by Zeus, said Cyrus. 

"ANAL pa Tors Bods odk Cywye adrods Sudfw I. 4. 8. 

But by the gods, I, for my part, will not pursue them. 


Double Accusative 


59. Accusative of Person and of Thing. — Verbs signifying 


to ask, demand, teach, remind, clothe, unclothe, cunceal, deprive 
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(cf. 79), divide may take two accusatives, one of the person, 
the other of the thing. 


Kipov aireiv mdota 1. 3. 14. Taid’ ipads didaéw And. 1. 10. 
To ask Cyrus for boats. Of these matters I shall inform you. 


*Avapviow yap ipas Kal Tovs Tav Tpoysvev Tv FueTépwv KivSivous 
3.2. 11. 
For I shall remind you also of the perils of our ancestors. 


Tovs re Tpamefouvrlous deorepykapey THY TevTAKEVTOpoV 6. 6. 23. 
And we have robbed the Trapezuntians of their penteconter. 


60. Verbs of Doing and Saying. — Verbs signifying zo do 
something to or say something of take two accusatives, one 
of the person affected, the other of the thing done or said. 

Toirov travavrla zoinoere 7) TOUS Kivas rovodar 5. 8. 24. 

You will do to him the opposite of what they do to dogs. 


Tots Kopw@lous roAAd re Kal kaka éXeye Hat. 8. 61. 
Of the Corinthians he said many bad things. 


61. Object and Predicate Accusative. — Verbs signifying ¢o 
name, choose, appoint, make, consider, etc., take two accusa- 
tives, a direct object, and a predicate accusative referring to 
the same person or thing. 

Kai warépa epi éxadeire 7. 6. 38. 

And you called me father. 

Atkacrds 8% rods Aoxayots eroijcavTo 5. 7. 34. 

And they made the captains judges. 

TyOvwv peyddrwv Kal tpaéwy, obs of Svpot Scots evduLov 1. 4. 9. 

Of large and tame fish which the Syrians regarded as gods. 


For the accusative with prepositions, see 348-358. 
For the accusative absolute, see 278. 


GENITIVE 


62. Genitive and Ablative.— The genitive has two mean- 


ings, that of a true genitive (of), and that of the lost abla- 
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tive, whose place it has taken, denoting separation (from). 
In most of its uses this distinction is clear; in a few there is 
room for doubt. 


Limiting a Noun; Adnominal Genitive 


63. Possessive Genitive.--The genitive may denote the 
possessor. 

‘O ris Bactdéws yuvarkds ddeAgds 2. 3. 17. 

The king’s wife’s brother. 

Tyv tov KapSotxov ywpay 4. 3. I. 

The country of the Carduchians. 


64. Subjective Genitive.— The genitive may denote the 
subject of an action or feeling. 

Tiv Baothéws emopkiay Kal doéBev 3. 2. 4. 

The perjury and impiety of the king. 

Tar d& BapBipev doBos peyas I. 2. 18. 

But the barbarians’ fear was great. 


65. Objective Genitive.—The genitive may denote the 
object of an action or feeling. 
Aud Tots TGv Oedv dpKovs 3. I. 22. 


On account of the oaths (sworn) in the name of the gods. 


Od Suvdpevor kabevdey td Avays Kat 7600u warpliwv, yovéwv, yuvakav, 
malSov 3.1. 3. 

Unable to sleep because of grief and longing for homes, parents, 
wives, and children. 


66. Genitive of Material.— The genitive may denote the 
material, or contents, of something. 


Tl&re dpyvplov pvas 1. 4. 13. Keépara otvov 7. 2. 23- 
Five silver minae. Horns of wine. 
Oivos howlkav 2. 3. 14. Nopat zoAAal Booknpdtav 3. 5. 2. 
Palm wine. nok Many herdé of cattle. 
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67. Genitive of Measure.— The genitive may denote the 
measure of extent, duration, or value. 


Tpiav pnvav pucOoy I. I. Io. Edpos wAdOpov I. 4. 4. 
Three months’ pay. A plethrum in width. 


68. Partitive Genitive.— The genitive may denote the 
whole of which the governing substantive expresses a part. 

Megov apépas 1. 8. 8. 

The middle of the day. 

Of 8& Stdgavres TH iwméwv 1. 5. 3. 

Those of the horsemen who started in pursuit. 

"Ov efs xal RevopGy jv 3. I. 10. 

Of whom Xenophon also was one. 


69. Predicate Genitive. — The adnominal genitive may stand 
in the predicate after copulative verbs. 

"Bore dé kat peydAov Bactdéws Bacirea 1. 2. 8 (cf. 63). 

And the great king also has a palace. 


To edpds dori eixoot al wévte ToBGY I. 2. 8 (cf. 67). 
Its width is twenty-five feet. 


Genitive with Verbs, as Olject 


70. Partitive Object.— Many verbs may take a genitive 
object when only a part is affected; such are especially 
those signifying ¢o shave (including the impersonal pére- 
atl), enjoy, etc. 

AaBovras Tot BapBapixod orparod 1. 5. 7. 

Taking part of the barbarian army. 

Tév dé wepurtdv drov pev dcoird Tis peTedidocay GAAHAoLs 3. 3. I. 


And of the surplus they shared with one another whatever any one 
lacked. 
“Ordre évOupoiuny drt TOV pev ayaPy ob8evds Hutv peTetn 3. I. 20. 
When (ever) I reflected that we had no part of any of the good 
things. 
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71. With Verbs of Endeavor.— Many verbs of endeavor, 
signifying ¢o take hold of, touch, claim, aim at, attain, hit, 
miss, make trial of, begin, etc., take a genitive object. 

My drrecOar ris Kapys I. 5. 10. 

Not to touch the hay. 

"Qhero deiv rotrav ruyydvey 2. 6. 18. 

He thought it necessary to get these. 


Atrod juaptev 1. 5. 12. Tod Adyou St jpyxero 3. 2. 7. 
He missed him. And he began his speech. 


72. With Verbs of Sensation. — Some verbs of sense per- 
ception and mental action, signifying Zo taste, smell, hear, 
percetve, understand, remember, Sorget, desire, care for, spare, 
neglect, admire, despise, etc., take a genitive object. 

BovAcrar oby Kal cé tobTwv yevcarGa 1. 9. 26. 

He therefore wishes you also to taste these. 

"Axovovet Bowvrwv Trav oTpaTiwrav 4. 7. 24. 

They hear the soldiers shouting. 

My dorep of Awropd-yor emadpucba Tis oikdde 6800 3. 2. 25. 

Lest, like the lotus-eaters, we forget the way home. 

"ANAHAwv éxeuweAovTo 4. 2. 26. 

They looked out for each other. 


73. With Verbs of Power.— Verbs signifying to rule, lead, 
command, etc., take a genitive object. 

Tod deftov Képws HyetoOae 1. 7. 1. 

To lead the right wing. 

TIdvrev icov of Geol Kparovot 2. 5. 7. 

The gods hold sway over all things alike. 

*Apxew 8 kaddv pev Kayabay duvaros Av 2. 6. 19. 

And he was able to command honorable and good men. 


74. With Compound Verbs. — Verbs compounded with cer- 
tain prepositions, especially mpd, wepi, and tmdp, may take a 
genitive depending upon the prepositional notion. 
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TIpoBovAcvew totrwv Kai mporovely 3. 1. 37. 
To plan and toil for these. 


“Yrepxabyvras 5 pov 5. 1. 9. 
And they are stationed above us. 


Genttive with Verbs, as Adverbial Modifier 


75. With Verbs of Plenty or Want.— Verbs of plenty or 
want may be followed by a genitive of material (cf. 66). 

*Exiprdacav Xéptov kovgov 1. 5. 10. 

They filled (the skins) with hay. 

*Eydodro & 6 Addos Tay iwméwy 1. 10. 13. 

And the hill was bared of the horsemen. 

76. Genitive of Cause.— Verbs of emotion (joy, grief, 
anger, etc.) may be followed by a genitive of the cause of 
the emotion. 

Tis édevbepias . . . rs twas eyo ebdaxpovilo 1. 7. 3. 

Of the freedom on which I congratulate you. 

My pryotxaxjoey Baorréa abrois THs civ Kipp émorparelas 2. 4. 1. 

That the king would bear them no grudge because of the expedi- 

tion with Cyrus. 


77. Causal Genitive in Exclamation. — In exclamations the 
causal genitive may be used without any verb expressed. 

Etre rpos atrov, ris toxns XC 2. 2. 3. 

He said to himself, ‘What a misfortune !’ 

78. Genitive of Crime.— Verbs of judicial action, signify- 
ing 7o accuse, acquit, convict, judge, punish, etc., take an 
accusative of the person and a genitive of the crime. But 
compounds of «ard take a genitive of the person and may 
have also an accusative of the crime. 

Tipwpyoacba airods THs émiblrews 7. 4. 23. 

To punish them for the attack. 

Karadixdlw gpavrot 6. 6. 15. 

I condemn myself. 
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79. Genitive of Separation. — Verbs of separation and dis- 


tinction, signifying to de distant, differ, remove, abstain, de- 


prive (cf. 59), etc., may be followed by the genitive. 
*Ametxov THs Xapabpas ooov dxrw aTadious 3. 4. 3- 

They were distant from the ravine about eight stades. 

“H dé dyus HA€Ktpov ovdev Srépepe 2. 3. 15. 

And its appearance did not differ at all from amber. 

Tlo8av Kal xeipdv Kai opPadrpav orepouevous avOpwrovs 1. 9. 13- 
Men deprived of feet, hands, and eyes. 


80. Genitive of Comparison.— Verbs of superiority and 
inferiority may be followed by the genitive of comparison. 
To 8& rH émipercia wrepretvar tev pldov 1. 9. 24. 

His surpassing his friends in thoughtfulness. 

’"ABpoxdpuas S88 borépyce THs paXns I. 7. 12. 

But Abrocomas came too late for the battle. 


81. Genitive of Source. — Many verbs may be followed by 
a genitive of source. 

Mae S€ pou kal tade XC 1. 6. 44. 

And learn from me this also. 


Tovrav kal ruvOdvopat Ste ovk aBardv éort Td Gpos 4. 6. 17. 
From these I ascertain also that the mountain is not impassable. 


To.ovtrwv pév ore mpoysvev 3. 2. 13. 
Of such ancestors are ye. 


82. Genitive of Price.— Verbs of buying, selling, apprais- 
ing, and the like, may be followed by a genitive of the price. 
*ArédSoro trevrnKovta SapeKav 7. 8. 6. 

He sold it for fifty darics. 

Mixpa pérpa woddod apyuplov 3. 2. 21. 

Scant measure for much money. 

83. Genitive of Time. — The genitive may express the time 


(in poetry also the place) within which an action takes place. 
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BaotXeds od payeirar Séka jpepov 1. 7. 18. 
The king will not fight within ten days. 


Oisrw 31 7oAXOD xpévov 1.9. 25. "Epxovrat weStoro B. 801. 
Not for (within) a long time. | They proceed in the plain. 


Tiyveron ris vunrds xiv ToAAY 4. 4. 8. 
Much snow fell during the night. 


Genitive with Adjectives and Adverbs 


84. Of Endeavor, Sensation, Power, Plenty, Want, etc.— 
The genitive may depend on adjectives and adverbs of mean- 
ing akin to that of verbs which take a genitive. 

Tov eureipws airod éydvrwy 2. 6. 1 (cf. 71). 

Of those acquainted with him. 

Ad6pa tav etpariatav 1. 3. 8 (cf. 72). 

Without the knowledge of the soldiers. 

*Aypiwv Onplov rAjpys 1. 2.7. (cf. 75). 

Full of wild beasts. 

@avpdorn Tod Kéddovs kal peyéBous 2. 3. 15 (cf. 76). 

Marvelous for beauty and size. 


“Agvot THs eAcvBeplas I. 7. 3. 
Worthy of freedom. 


85. With Adjectives of Transitive Action. — Some adjec- 
tives of transitive action take an objective genitive. 
"Expwov 8 adrév cai rév eis Tov 7éAeuov epyov, TOsiKHs TE Kat dKovTicews, 
piropabéoraroy kal weAeTypoTaToy 1. 9. 5. 


And they judged him to be most eager to learn and practice also 
the arts of war, both archery and javelin throwing. 


*Emorypwv . . . tv dul rd&es 2. 1. 7. 
Skilled in military tactics. 


86. Genitive after Comparatives.— The genitive is used 
after the comparative degree of adjectives or adverbs (cf. 


the use of 7, than, 363). 
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"Hoar & of ravry immon peioves pdtv tov Tlepouav 4. 5. 36. 
And the horses here were smaller than the Persian horses. 
TloAd yap trav trrev érpexov Oarrov I. 5. 2. 

For they ran much faster than the horses. 


87. With Adverbs of Place.— The genitive is used with 
adverbs of place, such as clow, within; t&w, éxtds, outside ; 
mépay, beyond ; ov, where. 

Eiow ris tadpov 1. 7. 16. "Eyyts wapabeloou 2. 4. 14. 

Within the ditch. Near a park. 


*He éxacros ériyyave rod véwous dv 6. 5. 22. 
At whatever part of the glen each one chanced to be. 


88. Genitive Absolute.—A noun and a participle may 
stand together in the genitive absolute (cf. 277). For the 
genitive with prepositions, see 345-358. 


DATIVE 


89. Dative, Instrumental, and Locative.— The dative has 
three fundamental meanings, that of the true dative, the 
remoter object (zo or for), that of the lost instrumental, whose 
place it has taken, denoting means, instrument, etc. (wz¢/ or 
éy), and that of the lost locative, of place or time (zz or at). 
In most of its uses this distinction is quite clear. 


90. Indirect Object. — The indirect object of a transitive 
verb is put in the dative. 

‘O 8 Kipos imoyvetras fuiddtov waor Sdcey ov mpdrepov epepoy I. 3. 21. 

And Cyrus promised to give to all half as much again as they had 
been receiving before. 


Tatra of aiperot dvayyéAAover Tols orparidtais 1. 3. 21. 
This the delegates report to the soldiers. 
Ymoxvotpat tpiv ryv pucOodopay 5. 6. 26. 
I promise you your pay. 
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o1. Dative Object of Intransitives.— Many intransitive 
verbs, some of which are transitive in English, take a dative 
object. Such are those meaning éo befit, belong, benefit, serve, 
obey, assist, trust, abuse, threaten, be angry, etc. 


"EBonOovy GdAqdous 4. 2. 26. *Exiorevov yap att® 1. 2. 2. 
They aided each other. For they trusted him. 

Ty trrcle epee 1. 9. 6. "ANN Hretdovv abtO 5. 6. 34. 
It suited his time of life. But they threatened him. 


Of 8 orparidrar éxadérauvov Tois oTparnyois I. 4. 12. 
But the soldiers were angry with the generals. 


92. Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage. Almost any 
verb may be followed by the dative of the person (or thing) 
for whom something is done. 

"AAXo 88 orparevpa atte cuvedeyeTo I. 1. 9. 

And another army was being collected for him. 

"Hpdtuv thu of tro tpépowrTo 4. 5. 34. 

They asked for whom the horses were bred. 


Ai Badrava trav dowixwy ... Tots olkérats dméKewTo 2. 3. 15. 
The dates were laid aside for the slaves. 


93. Ethical Dative. — The person whose feelings sympa- 
thize with the action may be added in the dative. This is 
often scarcely to be translated. 

Ti cor pabyoopor Ar. Nub. 111. 

What would you have me learn? 


Swodpoctvys dpa od denoe Apiv Tois veaviats Pl. R. 389 d. 
Will not our young men stand in need of temperance? 


94. Dative of Possessor.— The dative of the possessor is 
used in the predicate after e¢ué and yiyvouas (cf. 69). 
Avrn ad ddAn mpddacis Hv atte I. 1. 7. 
In this he had another pretext. 
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Apépos éyevero tols orparubrais I. 2. 17. 
The soldiers began to run. 


Ti éorat rots otpatidrais; 2. 1. 10. 
What will the soldiers have? 


95. Dative with Compounds. — The dative is used as object 
of many compound verbs, especially those with év, ovv, ézri, 
and some with pds, apd, mepi, v7r0. 


Tois “EXAnot PdBos éurinrrer 2. 2. 19. *EmBovdcver Kip 1. 6. 1 
Fear falls on the Greeks. He plots against Cyrus. 


Kai ovvérepipey atti otparidétas 1. 2. 20. 
And he sent soldiers with her. 

Adrots mpoced Guy tis 3. 5. 8. 

Some one coming up to them. 


96. Dative of Union or Opposition. — The dative follows 
verbs of union, approach, association, or opposition. 

TloAtv xpdvov SiadexOevres GAAHALS dHADOV 2. 5. 42. 

After conversing a long time with one another they departed. 

"Amyvrycay adtois of Tov “EAAQVwy oTparnyol 2. 3. 17. 

The generals of the Greeks met them. 

Oddeis atrS éudyero 1. 8. 23. 

No one fought with him. 

97. Dative of Likeness or Unlikeness. — The dative follows 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, of likeness or unlikeness 


(cf. 105). 
Piroodhw pev éouxas 2. I. 13. Tlopeta 6potu puyf 4. 1. 17. 
You resemble a philosopher. A march like a flight. 


TS buo.ody éavrov GdAw pupetoOai éore Pl. R. 393 ¢- 
To liken oneself to another is to imitate. 


08. Dative of Cause, Means, Instrument. — The dative is 
used to denote the cause, means, or instrument. 


*‘Plyer drwAAvpeba 5. 8. 2. BxeSlars Sia Baivovres 1. 5. 10. 
We perished with cold. Crossing by rafts. 
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"QucoSdpyro 88 wAlvOors 3. 4. 7- 
It had been built of bricks. 


Kai daoxreivar A€yerat abrés TH Eavrod xepl “Aprayépony 1. 8. 24. 
And he is said to have slain Artagerses with his own hand. 


99. Dative of Manner or Respect.— The dative is used to 
denote manner, or the respect in which something is true. 
The latter is particularly frequent with adjectives (cf. 54). 


Apépw Ociy 1. 8. 18. Kpavyy roAAq ériacw 1. 7. 4. 
To go on a run. They attack with a great shout. 


"Ioyvew toils chpact XM 2. 7. 7. 

To be strong in their bodies. 

Téva re apoojxwv TG BaotAc kai Ta rodkguta. Aeysuevos év Tois apicrors 
TlepoGy 1. 6. 1. 

Both related in family to the king and reckoned in military matters 
among the best of the Persians. 


100. Dative of Agent.— The dative of the agent (cf. 118) 
is used after the verbal in -réos (cf. 291), and sometimes after 
the perfect and pluperfect passive. 


’"Epol Todro ob moinréov 1. 3. 15. Tldv@ ipiv rerotyrar 1. 8. 12. 
I must not do this. Our whole task is done. 


tor. Dative of Accompaniment. —The dative of accompa- 
niment is used chiefly in military phrases. In general a 
preposition is required. 

’OdLyw pev yap otparedpare ov ToAuHoEL epererOat 2. 2. 12. 

For with a small army he will not dare to follow. 


102. Dative of Degree of Difference. — After words contain- 
ing a notion of comparison the dative expresses the degree 
of difference. 

"A Bpoxopas 88 borépyoe THs pdyns TévTE Tpépats 1. 7. 12. 

But Abrocomas came five days too late for the battle. 
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103. Dative of Time. — The dative is used to express time 
when, chiefly of day, night, month, year, and names of fes- 
tzvals. In general a preposition is required. 

Ty 8 adry hpépg 1. 5.12. AnAov 8 rotro 77 torepala éyévero 2. 2. 18. 

And the same day. And this became evident the next day. 


104. The Dative of Place. — The dative in poetry may express 
place where. In prose some local datives remain as adverbs, as 
taitn, here, kixdw, in a circle. In general a preposition is required. 

Tos Gporw eywv A 45. 

With a bow on his shoulders. 

TLupa 7oAAG exaov Kikdw eri tav dpewv 4. 1. 11. 

They burned many camp fires round about on the mountains. 


105. The Dative with Adjectives, etc. — The dative is used 
freely with adjectives, adverbs, and verbal nouns to express 
relations similar to those with verbs. 

Tots Qcots Uzroxa 2. 5. 7- 

Subject to the gods. 

Air paddov didrous efvar 7 Baordct 1. 1. 5. 

To be friends to him rather than to the king. 

Kipw miords . . . tpiv evvous 3. 3. 2 (cf. 91). 

Faithful to Cyrus, well-disposed to you. 

‘H ropeia suoia buy éyéyvero 4. 1. 17 (cf. 97). 

The march became like a flight. 

Ta S¢ xpea . . . Hv TapamAyora Tois Aaelors 1. 5. 2 (cf. 97). 

And the flesh was like venison. 

To adrd rH HAWlw 2. 6. 22 (cf.97). “Apa dé 77 hype 2. 1. 2 (cf. 97). 

The same as foolishness. But at daybreak. 

TH ova rpaxds 2.6.9 (cf..99). Tals puxats éppwpevéorepor 3. 1. 42. 

Harsh in voice. Firmer in their spirits. 

TIAj ber piv xdpas Kal dvOparruv icxupa oda. I. 5. 9 (cf. 99). 

Being strong in extent of territory and number of men. 

Iporépa Kipov révre hpépaus eis Tdpoous ddixero 1. 2. 25 (cf. 102). 

She arrived at Tarsus five days before Cyrus. 
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TorotTy ydiov £3, dow wAciw Kexrnpat XC 8. 3. 4o. 
I live more pleasantly the more I possess. 


For the dative with prepositions, see 347-358. 


THE VERB 
THE VOICES: ACTIVE, MIDDLE, AND PASSIVE 


106. The Active Voice. —In the active voice the action 
proceeds from the subject. 


Ticoadépvys SiaBddde Tov Kipov 1. I. 3. 
Tissaphernes slanders Cyrus. 


107. The Middle Voice. —In the middle voice the subject 
is not only the agent, but is concerned in the action, usually 
as a direct or indirect object. 


Ildp éxaov kai éxplovro 4. 4. 12. 
They kindled a fire and anointed themselves. 


To d¢ orpdrevpa éroplteto oirov drws édvvaro 2. 1. 6. 
And the army procured food for itself as it could. 


108. The Passive Voice. — In the passive voice the subject 
is represented as acted upon. 

Srparevpa aita@ cvvedéyero I. 1. g. 

An army was being collected for him. 

Tpirodes elonvéxO@noav 7. 3. 21. 

Stools were brought in. 


Uses of the Middle Voice 


109. Directly Reflexive Middle. — The middle, in its most 
obvious sense, is a direct reflexive. 


Aotopar. "AndytacBa. 

I wash myself. To hang oneself. 

Acicas ph ed’ dprayhy tpdmovto 76 oTpdrevua 7. 1. 18. 

Fearing lest the army might betake itself to plunder. 
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110. Indirectly Reflexive Middle.— More commonly the 
reflexive notion se/f is an indirect object. 
Mévew re abrov éxéAevoe kat oivdeurvov trovraro 2. 5. 27. 
He invited him to remain and made him his guest. 
*Evrad6a euewav quepas tpeis Kal émeourlcavre 1. 4. 19. 
There they remained three days and procured supplies for them- 
selves. 


111. Reciprocal Middle.— The middle is sometimes used in the 
plural in a reciprocal rather than a reflexive sense. 


Tavra ovvOémevor . . . EopevovTo 4. 2. 2. 
When they had made these agreements with one another, they 
proceeded. 


Avabépevor rév cirov Ov Hoav cuyKexomiopevor 6. 6. 37. 
Disposing to one another of the food which they had gathered. 


112. Special Cases. — In many verbs the reflexive sense is nearly 
or quite lost, and special differences in meaning have developed be- 
tween the active and middle forms, ¢.g. 


*Arroddwpu. * Arrodidopat. 

I give back. T sell. 

AavetLew. AaveilerOau. 

To lend. To borrow. 

Mic 68. Mic botpa. 

I let. T hire. 

"Eynpe. *Eynparo. 

He got married. She got married. 
TleiBev. Tle(Oeoar. 

To persuade. To obey. 


113. Future Middle as Passive.— The future middle is often 
used in a passive sense, in some verbs to the exclusion of the future 


passive (cf. 123). 


Ovse rovTwv oTephoovrar I. 4. 8. 


Not even of these shall they be deprived. 
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Concerning the Passive Voice 


114. Passive of Verbs that govern the Genitive or Dative. 
— Many intransitive verbs are used in the passive, the geni- 
tive or dative object of the active becoming the subject of the 
passive. 


“Apxeo Oar éxiorapo. I. 3.15 (cf. 73). 

I know how to be ruled. 

*"Emorrevépmy d€ t776 Aaxedaypoviwy 7. 6. 33 (cf. 91). 
And I was trusted by the Lacedaemonians. 


115. Passive of Verbs of Asking, Teaching, etc. — Verbs which, 
in the active, take an accusative of the person and of the thing, retain 
in the passive the accusative of the thing, while the accusative of the 
person becomes the subject (cf. 59). 


Aujenta. dt avry 4 dyopa . . . Térrapa pépy XC I. 2. 4. 

And this market is divided into four parts. 

*Edéyero yap kal mpdoey Tipys ... Ta cxevopdpa adparpeBfvar 7. 2. 22. 

For it was said that Teres had even before this been deprived of 
his pack animals. 


116. Passive of Verbs of Naming, Choosing, etc.— Verbs 
which, in the active, take an object and a predicate accusative, have, 
in the passive, a subject and a predicate nominative like copulative 
verbs (cf. 61). 


"Immapyos d& érertd0n Avxtos 3. 3- 20. 

And Lycius was appointed cavalry commander. 
Actvds voprtspevos evar A€yewy 5. 5- 7: 

Reputed to be eloquent. 


117. Intransitive Actives as Passives.— Some intransitive 
verbs have become associated as passives with particular transitives, 
e.g. 

*Arobvyckw. *Amoxtetvu 


Die, be killed. Kill. 
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Iinrw. BadAw. 

Fall, be thrown. Throw. 

Pevyw. Awxw. 

Flee, be pursued. Pursue. 

Ed racyw. Ed row. 

Fare well, be benefited. Benefit. 

Ed dxovw. Ed Aeyw. 

Be well spoken of. Speak well of. 

"Am@avev td Nixavdpov 5. 1. 15. Ei Grradov tx’ éxetvou 1. 3. 4. 
He was killed by Nicander. I was benefited by him. 


Méya 8 ed dxotew td eLaxicyiAlwv dvOpdrwv 7. 7. 23. 
And it is a great thing to be well spoken of by six thousand men. 


Agency with the Passive 


118. Agent with ‘Y7é.— The agent after passive verbs is 
regularly expressed by izé with the genitive (cf. 100, 291). 


*AdtxcioOa vouite th yudy 1. 3. 10. 

He thinks himself wronged by us. 
Tlepteppetro 8 avr tnd rot Mdoxe. 1. 5. 4. 
And this was encircled by the Mascas. 


11g. Agent with ’Ex.— The preposition éx, when used with the 
agent after passive verbs, retains the notion of source (cf. 345). 


Tléveas . . . &e Bactrdus Sedopévar 1. 1. 6. 
Cities given by (a gift from) the king. 


120. Agent with IIpdés or Tlapé.— Both mpds (cf. 357) and 
mapa (cf. 355) are occasionally used with the agent after passive verbs, 
retaining more or less of their distinctive meaning. 


‘Opodroyetra: mpds mdvrwy kpdtictos 8) yevéoOar Oeparevey (Pidovs) 
I. g. 20. 
He is acknowledged by all to have been best in serving (friends). 


‘Os rapa ravTwy duodroyetrat 1. 9. I. 


As is acknowledged on all hands. 
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Tue TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 
Classification 


121. Period of the Action.— The tenses are classified in 
accordance with the period of the action, as past, present, or 
future. Those of the present or future are called primary 
(or principal ) tenses, those of the past secondary (or historical) 
tenses. 

Past: éypadov, éyparpa, éyeypadn. 

Present: ypadda, yéypada. 

Future: ypawo, yeypapeas écopat. 


122. Stage of the Action. — The tenses also express the 
stage of the action, distinguishing continuance, attainment, 
and completion. There are but seven tenses, for zz form 
continuance and attainment are regularly differentiated only 
in the past. 

Continuance: éypadov, ypada, ypayro. 

Attainment: éyparpa, ypado, ypdrpo. 

Completion: éyeypadn, yéypada, yeypados écopat. 


123. Classification Table.— The above classification may 
be tabulated as follows : — 


THE ACTIVE VOICE 


Secondary Primary 
Past Present Future 
. eypadov a] 
Inu ‘ i 
Continuance i. was writing yeage i | tase ade 
Pesala T am writing r I shall be writing 
Attainment : { ee I write J I shall write 
_  f eyveypagen véypapa yeypapas Erouar 
Compteson 2 { I had writt@ryitized by Miheosoivpitten I shall have written 
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THE PASSIVE VOICE 


Secondary Primary 
Past Present Future 
dperat (cf. 113) 
‘ eypddero ve 3 
Continuance: { . i F it wi i 
ig was (being) written nea ee ‘ ¥ wall Ye eee 
it is (being) written (writing) 
Q Biter ee Z 
Mitainmente { evedoa it is written Yeapirerat 
(it was written it will be written 
. évéyparro yvéyparrar yeypawerat 
Completion: ;. P : bs 
P { it had been written it has been written _ it will have been 


written 


THE PRESENT TENSE 


124. Specific Present.— The present represents an action 
as going on at the present time. 
Nov éyd Oapp& civ rots Geois pGAAov 7) Tore Kal Opacdrepds ely viv } 
tore Kal olvoy 7Aciw mlva, GAN’ duws obSeva malo 5. 8. 19. 
Now with the favor of the gods I am more confident than then, 
and I am bolder now than then, and I drink more wine, but 
nevertheless I do not strike any one. 


125. Universal Present.— The present also expresses a 
general truth (cf. 148). 

Ot iarpot Kdovor Kal Téuvover ex dyabd 5. 8. 18. 

Doctors burn and cut for one’s good. 


Oi detrol Kives Tods ev TwapidvTas Sidxovel Te Kal Sdkvover, Hv Svvwvrat 
3. 2. 35. 

Cowardly dogs chase and bite passers-by if they can. 

126. Conative Present.— The present may represent an 
action as attempted merely, and not actually taking place 
(cf. 133). This is very common with diam, give, or offer ; 
mew, persuade, or try to persuade. 

Nip 8y eedatvere quds éx rhode THS yuwpas 7. 7. 7- 

So now you are trying to drive us out of this land. 


127. Prophetic Present.— The present is sometimes used by 
lively anticipation for the future, 
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Ty yap orparid otk tore ra émirpdera, ci piy AnYSueOa 7d Xwpiov 4. 7- 3- 
For the army will not have provisions, unless we capture the place. 


128. Present of Etws.— The present of «fu, go (with its com- 
pounds), is regularly future in sense. “EAevcouar is poetic. 

Oix éuByoducOa; od eEpev airoé; Dem. 4. 44. 

Shall we not embark, shall we not ourselves go forth? 

ed vorepos ety’ iad yatay P 333. 

After you I shall go beneath the earth. 


129. Historical Present.— The present may be used in 
lively narration to express a past action. 


‘Os ei8e KXeapxov SteAavvovra, thou TH agivy 1. 5. 12. 

When he saw Clearchus riding through, he hurled his ax at him. 
Todtro S¢ A€yovros airod wrdpvural Tis 3. 2. 9. 

As he said this, somebody sneezed. 


130. Present for Perfect with Expressions of Time. — The 
present is often used to express an action begun in the past and 
continued in the present, especially with wéAa: or other expressions 
of time (cf. 135). 


Etvat évOo. wéAat ometdSopev 4. 8. 14. 
To be where we have long been hastening. 


Od wdAat co Ayo; Pl. G. 489 c. 
Have I not long ago told you? 


131. Presents with Perfect Meaning.— Some presents have a 
perfect meaning, especially yxw, 7 have come, and olyoua, / am gone. 


Ol8a yap dry olxovrar 1. 4. 8. Tyrobev jo E 478. 
For I know where they have gone. I have come from far. 


THE IMPERFECT TENSE 


132. Imperfect a Continuative Past. — The imperfect tense 
regularly expresses continued, repeated, or habitual past action. 


§ 136] IMPERFECT TENSE 43 


Kai mp@rov yey tSdxpve rodtv xpdvov aris: of S& dpavres adpatov 
Kal éot@mwv 1. 3. 2. 

And first he stood and wept a long time; and seeing him they 
marveled and kept silence. 

Tatra 6¢ ra Oypia of tro éviore elwxoy 1. 5. 2. 

And these wild animals the horses sometimes pursued. 

"Ovous dAétas .. . eis BaBvAdva jyov kal érddow 1. 5. 5. 

They were wont to take millstones to Babylon and sell them. 


133. Conative Imperfect.— The imperfect may represent 
a past action as attempted (cf. 126). Especially common in 
this use are d/dwue and reid. 


"Exacros tredev airov troorivat THv dpxnv 6. 1. 19. 

Each one tried to persuade him to undertake the command. 
Kréapyos Tovs atrod orparuitas éBidtero iévar 1. 3. I. 
Clearchus tried to compel his own soldiers to march. 


134. Negative Imperfect.— The imperfect with the nega- 
tive often implies resistance, and is to be translated would 
not rather than add not. 


Oi & ad BapBapor ovdk eéxovro, GAN ex mAelovos 7} TS mpdcbev Edevyov 

I. Io. II. 

And again the barbarians would not await their charge, but began 
to flee sooner than before. 


135. Imperfect for Pluperfect.— The imperfect is often used 
with wdAae or other expressions of time to express an action begun 
in a remoter past and continued in the past (cf. 130). 


Oi dvdpes drficav ypdvov woAASv Hat. 4. I. 
Their husbands had been absent a long time. 


136. Imperfects with Pluperfect Meaning. — Some imperfects 
have a pluperfect meaning, especially jjxov, 7 had come, and dxéduqv, 
Thad gone (cf. 131). 


Kipos 5¢ otaw yxev, aAN ere mpoojaravve I. 5. 12. 


Cyrus had not yet come, but was still riding up. 
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For the modal uses of the imperfect in conditions, wishes, and 
final clauses, and for the iterative sense with ay, see 207, 208, 210, 328. 


THE PERFECT TENSE 


137. Tense of Completed Action.— The perfect tense ex- 
presses an action as completed in the present. 


Teredevrykev 2. 1. 4. 

He has died (is dead). 

Oi rod€psoe cvverdAnypévor elo Kal dvayKn pdyerOor 6. 4. 21. 

The enemy have (are) assembled, and it is necessary to fight. 

138. Perfect of Resulting Condition. — Many perfects have 
become practically presents of a resulting condition (cf. 142). 


Mepynpa. Keéxrypat. 

I have recalled, I remember. I have acquired, I possess. 
“Eoryka. 

I stand. 


Bye ode pv yryvwckes ode dkovwy pepvnrat 3. 1. 27. 

As for you, not even when you see do you understand, nor when 
you hear do you remember. 

"A€voe THs eAevOepias ns KéxTyrbe I. 7. 3. 

Worthy of the freedom you possess. 

SrHAy torye Taps. Tov vadv 5. 3. 13. 

A pillar stands by the temple. 

*"Amelpnka oy cvoKevalduevos 5. 1. 2. 

I am tired now of packing. 


139. Intensive Perfect.— The perfect of some verbs is used as 
an intensive present, especially verbs of sownd, emotion, and sight 
(cf. 143). 

AaBav pev cerlynkas, dvaddoas dé Kéxpayas Aes. 3. 218. 

When you get money you are silent, when you have spent it you 

ery aloud. 


140. Gnomic Perfect.— The perfect may be used, as in English, 
to express a general truth based, on experience. 
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‘H pev yap citagia ovlew Soxet, 9 St dragia mroAAods Hon arodddexev 

3. I. 38. 

For discipline seems to save, but the lack of it has already 
destroyed many. 


THE PLUPERFECT TENSE 


141. Tense of Completed Past Action. — The pluperfect 
expresses an action as completed in the past. 

*Ereripnro yap td Kvpov 1. 8. 29. 

For he had been honored by Cyrus. 


Karerérpnvro de é€ atrav kal radppor 2. 4. 13. 
And from them ditches also had been dug. 


142. Pluperfect of Resulting Condition.— Many pluperfects 
have become practically imperfects of a resulting condition 
(cf. 138). 

Kai of pév dvor, ered tus SidKot, mpodpapdvres otacav I. 5. 2. 

And the asses, when pursued, ran on ahead and stopped. 

Oi SE worguo1, eet yoOovra exduevov 7d Spos, eypnysperav Kal exaov 

Tupa TOAAG Sia vuKrds 4. 6. 22. 

And the enemy, when they perceived that the mountain was occu- 

pied, kept vigil and kindled many camp fires through the night. 


143. Intensive Pluperfect.— The pluperfect of some verbs is 
used as an intensive imperfect, especially verbs of sound, emotion, 


and sight (cf. 139). 
Tldvres pev yap dpa éxexpdyere XC I. 3. 10. 
For you all cried out at once. 
THE AORIST TENSE 


144. Tense of Simple Past Occurrence. — The aorist tense 
expresses simple occurrence in the past (attainment). 

"Errel S& clSov adréy olrep mpdcbev mpocekivow, Kai TéTE Tporekivyray 

I. 6. Id. 

And when those saw him who before were wont to do him homage, 


they even then did him homage. 
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Urpovbdr dé ovdels EaPev 1. 5. 3. 

But no one caught an ostrich. 

"Ex rovrov penoav dpxovres 3.1. 47. 
After this leaders were chosen. 


145. Ingressive Aorist.— The aorist of verbs expressing 
a state or condition may denote entrance into that state or 
condition. 


*Evéonoe 6 Advdtrns Hat. 1. 19. 

Alyattes fell sick. 

Otro pev éwrodryce 7 oikin avTy Hadt. 6. 125. 
Thus this house grew rich. 


146. Aorist for Perfect.— The aorist is used as a convenient 
substitute for the perfect where a verb has no perfect in common 
use, or where the perfect has a special sense (cf. 138, 139). 


Ti dys; ris yAadk “AOnval’ jyaye; Ar. Av. 301. 

What say you? Who has brought an owl to Athens? 
TloAAdkis @atpaca XM 1.1.1. 

I have often wondered. 


147. Aorist for Pluperfect.— The aorist is frequently used 
where the English idiom requires a pluperfect. This is especially 
common in temporal clauses, and in indirect discourse introduced by 


OTL OF ws. 


Todro 76 xpvaiov Tore drédwxev, érel maphOov ai Seca pucpar I. 7. 18. 

Then he paid this money when the ten days had elapsed. 

Aunyetras Tov Tpdrov Kal drt ASxov woTe cuvedéEato 7. 4. 8. 

He told of his character and that he had once collected a company. 

‘Ena yap jucpas doacrep tropetOqgav di. Tov Kapdovywy macas pa.xo- 
pevot Beréderay, Kai tralov Kaka doa ovdt TA GUuravTa bd Bacidéws 

4. 3. 2. 

For all seven days that they had marched through the land of the 
Carduchians they had passed in fighting, and had suffered greater 
evils than all thosei(theychadl'infferett) at the hands of the king. 


§ 152] FUTURE TENSE 47 


148. Gnomic Aorist.— The aorist may express a general 
truth, or a frequentative action. It is then to be translated 
by the present (cf. 125). 

“Av 8€ Ts TovTwv Te TapaBaivy, Cyulav abrois eréberav XC 1. 2. 2. 

And if one of them transgresses at all, they impose a penalty on 

him. 

“Hpure & ds dre tis Spis purev N 389. 

And he fell as when an oak falls. 

149. Impatient Aorist.— The aorist is used for a present in 
impatient questions. 

Ti ody oF Sinyfow Quiv rHv Evvovoiav; Pl. Prot. 310 a. 

Why don’t you tell us of the meeting? 

150. Dramatic Aorist. — The aorist may be used in dialogue of 
that which has just been said. It must be translated by the present. 


‘Os Gvqcwas , dre poyis dtrekplvw td TovTwri dvayKaldpuevos Pl. Ap. 27. 
How kind of you to reply (how you oblige me because you reply) 
reluctantly and under compulsion at their hands ! 


For the modal uses of the aorist in conditions, wishes, and final 
clauses, and for the iterative sense with dy, see 207, 208, 210, 328. 


THE FUTURE TENSE 


151. Action about to take Place. — The future represents 
an action as about to take place. It may denote either 
continuance or attainment. 


Tpdyw. "yw 8é airika fo 2. 1. 9. 
I shall be writing, I shall write. And I will return presently. 


I will be writing, I will write. 

Ei pv 5% Sixata wolnow odk ofda, aipyoropat & obv twas 1. 3. 5. 

Whether indeed I shall be doing right I know not, but at any rate 
I shall choose you. 


152. Jussive Future.—The future is sometimes used as a 
confident prediction, equivalent to an imperative. 
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Kai otzrore épet otde’s 1. 3. 5. 

And no one shall ever say (= let no one ever say !). 

153. Gnomic Future. — The future may be used, as in English, 
to express a general truth based on expectation. 

Odde drdov odSevds Eupiyou kedadjs yeboerat AlyuTriwv ovdeis Hat. 2. 39. 

Nor of any other animal’s head does (will) any Egyptian taste. 


154. Periphrastic Future with Mé\\w.—The future is ex- 
pressed periphrastically by «éAAw with the infinitive, future, or present, 
rarely aorist (cf. 170, 242, 245, 247). 

*O éx Bulavriov dppooris pédrer HEev 6. 4. 18. 

The governor from Byzantium is about to come. 

Méd\dopev rovrous elpyev 3. 3. 16. 

We are going (intend) to prevent them. 


155. Periphrastic Future of the Past.—The imperfect of 
péAAw with the infinitive may express a future of the past. 

TlAnoiov jv 6 orabpsds évOa tuchde karadvew 1. 8. 1. 

The halting place was near where he was to stop. 

Oi roAgutoe adrovs Sper Oar SedAdov 4. 7. 16. 

The enemy were about to see them. 


THE FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 


156. Action completed in Future Time. — The future per- 
fect tense expresses an action as completed at some future 
time. 

Ovrws of roA€uior tACloTov epevopévor Erovrar 3. 2. 31. 

Thus the enemy will find themselves most deceived. 

Tas 6 wapwv pdBos Aekboerat Dem. 14. 2. 

All the present fear will have been dispelled. 


157. As Immediate Future. — The future perfect is sometimes 
used as an immediate future. 

‘Hpay cdOds “Apuaios dgeory fer: dare hiros hiv odSels Aedelerar 2. 4. 5. 

Ariaeus will at once withdraw from us; so that not a friend will 


be left us. — , 
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158. Future Perfect for Future.— Where the perfect has a 
present sense (cf. 138, 139), the future perfect is a simple future. 

Odx ovTws errige Gorep rpdobev XC 6. 2. 17. 

They (dppara) will not stand as before. 

Oi r¥pavva ovdey dyabdy rodTo Kexthoovrar Pl. G. 467 a. 

In this the tyrants will not possess any advantage. 


THE TENSES OF THE OTHER Moops 


159. Not in Indirect Discourse. The tenses of the sub- 
junctive and imperative, and of the optative and infinitive 
not in indirect discourse, are the present, of continuance, the 
aorist, of attainment, and the perfect, of completion. The 
period of the action is determined by the context. 


160. Subjunctive Present: Aorist.— Of the subjunctive 
mood the present and aorist tenses differ in general only 
as continuance differs from attainment; cf. the imperfect 
indicative : the aorist indicative (cf. 122). 

My dvapévopev drAAovs . . . GAN’ Hels GpEwpev 3. 1. 24. 

Let us not wait for others, but ourselves begin. 

Aoxe? pot kataKxatdoo Tas dudgas,... va py Ta Levyn yudy otparnyy, 

GANG Tropevdpe0a darn av TH oTpariug oupdépy 3. 2. 27. 

I think we should burn the wagons, in order that our baggage 
animals may not be our generals, but that we may proceed 
wherever it is best for the army. 

My dovep of Awroddyor emrAabdpeda THs oikdde ddo0 3. 2. 25. 

Lest, like the lotus-eaters, we forget our way home. 

161. Aorist Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses. — But the 
aorist subjunctive in temporal clauses (cf. 222), after émjy, éweday, 
etc., when, after, etc., is regularly prior to the time of the leading 
verb. 

"Ereday Stampdtwopar & déopar, now 2. 3. 29- 

When I shall have accomplished what I wish, I will come back. 

"Eredav drravta dkotonte, Kpivare, ui) mpdrepov tpodapBavere Dem. 4.14. 

When you have heard all, decide ; do not prejudge. 
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Tlepievere dor’ dy ey Ow 5. 1. 4. 

Wait till I (have) come. 

162. Perfect Subjunctive. — The perfect subjunctive expresses 
completed action. 

Asorka py tive ANOnv byiv werovhey Dem. 19. 3. 

I fear lest it may have caused some forgetfulness in you. 

163. Optative Present: Aorist. — Of the optative mood (not 
in indirect discourse) the present and aorist tenses differ in 
general only as continuance differs from attainment; cf. the 
imperfect indicative : the aorist indicative (cf. 122). 

Oi8e yap dy Mydoxds pe... érawvoln, ci ebeAadvorpe Tods edepyéeras 7.7.11. 

For Medocus would not praise me, if I should banish my bene- 

factors. 

Ois ef mavres tOorev Tepoa, tAYOE ye ody bmepBadolued’ dy rods rode 

pious XC 2.1. 8. 

Not even if all the Persians should come, would we surpass the 

enemy in numbers. 


164. Aorist Optative in Temporal Clauses. — But the aorist 
optative in temporal clauses (cf. 234), after éze/, éred%}, etc., when, 
after, etc., is regularly prior to the time of the leading verb (cf. 161). 

Ods pey i8or citdxtus . . . idvras, tives Te elev Fpwra, Kal eel TwéBorT 

émnve. XC 5. 3. 55. 

He asked those whom he saw marching in good order who they 

were, and when he had found out he praised them. 


165. Perfect Optative.— The perfect optative expresses com- 
pleted action. 


"Edacay 8 wy Airra Tis Gomep Kvoly Hiv tumewrdkor 5. 7. 26. 
And they feared lest upon us, as upon dogs, some madness might 
have fallen. 


166. Imperative Present: Aorist.— Of the imperative mood 
the present and aorist tenses differ in general only as con- 
tinuance differs from attainment; cf. the imperfect indicative : 


the aorist indicative (cf. 122). 
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"AAG Bradéyou Kal pabe mparov tives ciaiv 4. 8. 5. 
But talk with them and find out first who they are. 
Tlap’ yydv 32 drdyyedde Td5€ 2. 1. 20. 
But from us carry back the following reply. 
Pavyre rHv Aoxayav dpirrot 3. 1. 24. 
Show yourselves the best of captains. 
Kat drwy doe rads’, ef, avarewaro TH xeipa 3. 2. 9. 
And whoever approves of this, said he, let him raise his hand. 
167. Subjunctive in Prohibitions.—In prohibitions, the 
aorist imperative is replaced as a rule (the second person 
always in prose) by the aorist subjunctive (212, 239). Thus 
Ne : Adcov : : wr Ade: wy AUogS. 
My) éxdGré pe 6. 6. 17. 
Do not give me over. 
Cf. To uj por rarépas 708” Soin tvOco typ A 4t0. 
Place not therefore our fathers in equal honor. 


168. Perfect Imperative.— The perfect imperative, save from 
perfects used as presents, is rare. It denotes something decisive 
or final, and is commonest in the third person passive. 


Tatra pév vuv repli rovrwv elprbe Hadt. 6. 55. 
Now let so much be said on this matter. 


169. Infinitive Present: Aorist.— Of the infinitive mood 
(not in indirect discourse) the present and aorist tenses differ 
in general only as continuance differs from attainment; cf. 
the imperfect indicative : the aorist indicative (cf. 122). 

TloAd yap pdov exovras buddrrew 7) krhoacGat ravra répuKey Dem. 2. 26. 

For all things are far easier to keep, when we have them, than to get. 

*EmiOupav dé Gpxew 2. 6. 21. 

Desiring to rule. 

BovAerat oty Kal ct rovrwv yeboarbar 1.9. 26. 

Therefore he wishes you also to taste them. 

Myyavai roAAai iow dore Siapetyev Odvarov Pl. Ap. 39 a. 


There are many devices to avoid death. 
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"Exw yap Tpijpes wore edeiv 70 éxeivwv TAoiov I. 4. 8. 
For I have triremes (so as) to catch their boat. 


170. Mé\\w with the Future Infinitive. — The future infini- 
tive is used only in indirect discourse except after péAAw (cf. 154, 245). 





Ofoew yap er euedrev er aAyed Te cTovaxds Te B 39. 

For he intended still to inflict upon them griefs and groans. 

171. The Perfect Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive expresses 

completed action. 

Owvde Bovrcvec Oar ért wpa dAAG BeBovreto Oar Pl. Cr. 46 a. 

Nor is it any longer time to deliberate, but to be done with delib- 
eration. 

Ei rus Swvaiuny bbdoat piv karedhpbar tHv trepBorny 4. I. 21. 

If in any wise I might get there first before the pass had been 
occupied. 

Obs 7} droKowar dvaykn 7 Bueledx@an dard TOV dAAwY ‘EAAjvov 4. 2. Io. 

These they had to beat off or else be separated from the rest of the 
Greeks. 

THE TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


172. Correspondence of Tenses. —In indirect discourse 
(297 ff.) the tenses of the optative, the infinitive, and the 
participle stand as representatives of the corresponding tenses 
in the direct discourse, save that the imperfect and pluperfect 
indicative, if changed, become present and perfect respec- 
tively (cf. 306). 

THE TENSES OF THE OPTATIVE 


173. The Present Optative.—The present optative may 
represent the present indicative, subjunctive, optative, or 
(rarely) the imperfect indicative, of the direct discourse. 

‘Yrowia pev fv dre &you wpds Bacidéa 1. 3. 21 (O. R. dye). 

There was a suspicion that he was leading (them) against the king. 


"EBovdcvero . . . ef méproudv tivas 7) wavres touev I. 10. 5 (O. R. méurw- 
pev 7} lopev; cf. 213). 


He took counsel whether,they,should.send some or all should go. 


§ 178] OPTATIVE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 53 


‘ an ~ # iA , 
Kat Baowrel dv roddod d€ior yévowTo ei Bothovro piros yeveoGar 2. 1. 14 


(O. R. av yevoipeba, Bovrauro). ° 
And they would prove valuable to the king if he would become their 
friend. 


174. The Future Optative.— The future optative always 
represents the future indicative. 
"EAcyev ote i 680s toot rpds BaciAéa péyay 1. 4. 11 (O. R. éorar). 
He said that the expedition was to be against the great king. 
Tpddet émiorodiv mapa Baotdéa ore fgor 1. 6. 3 (O. R. #€w). 
He wrote (a letter) to the king that he would come. 
175. The Aorist Optative. — The aorist optative may repre- 
sent the aorist indicative, subjunctive, or optative. 
Aéywv drt obrw by Todd xpdvov TovTov HdLovt olvwy emuTixor I. 9. 25. 
Saying that he had not for a long time met with sweeter wine than 
this. (O. R. ééruxov.) 
“Ymurxveiro, ci SiaBatev, pucbopopav éceoOar Tols oTpariwrais 7. 1. 3. 
He promised that, if they crossed, there would be pay for the 
soldiers. (O. R. éay diafqre.) 


For opt. in O. O. = opt. in O. R., cf. 2. 1. 14, § 173. 

176. The Perfect Optative.— The perfect optative may repre- 
sent the perfect indicative, subjunctive, or optative. 

*"Hpwtycey ei non GtroKekprevor elev 2. I. 15. 


He asked if they had already replied. (O.R. dzroxéxpic6e ;) 


177. The Future Perfect Optative.— The future perfect opta- 
tive is very rare. It always represents the future perfect indicative. 


TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 


178. The Present Infinitive.— The present infinitive may 
represent the present indicative, or optative, or the imperfect 
indicative. 


"ASiketo Oar vouiler I. 3. 10. 
He thinks he is wronged. (O. R. d8cxotuat.) 
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"Eno. 5¢ (paciv), ov8 ei pepvyo re Kal Bovdroro, Sivacbar dv dzodotvas 
1sFe Ge 
And some (say) that, not even if you should remember, and wish 
to, could you pay. (O. R. dvvaro dv.) 
Kai taco airos 7d tpatyd pyoe 1. 8. 26. 
And he says that he cured the wound himself. (O. R. adrés iduyy 
TO Tpadpa. ) 
179. The Future Infinitive. — The future infinitive repre- 
sents only the future indicative. 
Tov... orpatnyov mpocdok® Tatra mpdtev 3. 1. 14. 
I expect the general will do this. (O.R. mpage.) 
180. The Aorist Infinitive. — The aorist infinitive may repre- 
sent the aorist indicative or optative. 
Mic Owbivar dé odk ext rovTw epacay I. 3. I. 
And they said they had not been hired for this. (O. R. épucObOnuer.) 
"Erioreve pdtv dv mapa Tas oToveds Tabeiv I. 9. 8. 


He trusted that he would suffer nothing contrary to the truce. 
(O.R. ov8ev ay réBoups.) 
181. The Perfect Infinitive.— The perfect infinitive may repre- 
sent the perfect indicative, or optative, or the pluperfect indicative. 
“‘Oporoyets odv rept ene ddixos yeyevfoOar; 1. 6. 8. 
Do you then admit having been unjust toward me? (O.R. yeye- 
vnpat.) 
182. The Future Perfect Infinitive.— The future perfect in- 
finitive represents only the future perfect indicative. 


Od pepvfirerOal ce dacw I. 7. 5. 
They say you will not remember. (O. R. od peuvyjoerat.) 


THE PARTICIPLE 


TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


183. The Present Participle.— The present participle may 
represent the present indicative, or optative, or the imperfect 
indicative. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Airg Kipoy . . . émorparetovra rparos Hyyetda 2. 3. 19. 
I was the first to announce that Cyrus was marching against him. 
(O. R. émorparede.) 


Olda 82 Koi Zuxpdry Sexvivra toils cwvotcw éavrov Kadév Kdyabdy dvra 

XM 1. 2. 18. 

And I know that Socrates also showed to his associates that he was 
a good and noble man. (O. R, édeécvv.) 


184. The Future Participle.— The future participle always 
represents the future indicative. 
*Ayvoel tov éxetOev rdAcpov Setpo HEovra. Dem. 1. 15. 


He does not know that the war in that quarter will come here. 
(O. R. #&et.) 


185. The Aorist Participle.— The aorist participle may 
represent the aorist indicative or optative. 
“Amep rodXovs kai ipeis lore wabdvras 5. 8. 15. 
Which very things you also know that many suffered. (O. R. 
éxafov.) 


‘Os ovrws twepryevopevos dv TOV dyTitTagWwTay I. I. Io. 
On the ground that he could thus get the better of his opponents. 
(O. R. zeptyevoiuny av.) 


186. The Perfect Participle. — The perfect participle may rep- 
resent the perfect indicative or optative, or the pluperfect indicative. 
Od yap yoecay abrov TeAvyKéTa I. Io. 16. 


For they did not know that he was dead. (O. R. réOvyxe.) 


187. The Future Perfect Participle.— The future perfect par- 
ticiple always represents the future perfect indicative. 


TENSES NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


188. Relative Time. — The participle has, absolutely, no time 
of itself. Its tenses, not in indirect discourse, express time 


present, past, or future, relatively to that of the leading verb. 
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189. The Present Participle.— The present participle is 
regularly used of an action contemporaneous with that of 
the leading verb. 

Kipos de yurjy tov tiv kehadny eis THY paxnv KaBicraTo 1.8.6. ° 

Cyrus went into the battle with his head bare. 

Buye ovde épav yeyvdcKes ode dkotav peuvyoo 3. 1. 27. 

As for you, not even when you see do you understand, nor when 

you hear do you remember. 


190. The Present as an Imperfect Participle.— When the 
context makes it plain, the time of the present participle may be 
prior to that of the leading verb. 

Of Kijpetot zpdodev ody Huiv tarrépevor viv adeotiKacw 3. 2. 17. 

The troops of Cyrus that were formerly marshaled with us have 
now deserted us. 

‘H Wvados . . . éorw év tH Meconvia wore obey yp Th. 4. 3. 

Pylos is in the land that was once Messenia. 


191. The Present Participle for Future. — With verbs of going 
or sending the present participle is sometimes used where we should 
expect a future, being logically subsequent in time to the leading 
verb. 

TIpéoBas méurev és Svpaxotcas kodtovras py EvuBaivey “AOnvaiors 

Th. 6. 88. ro. 

To send ambassadors to Syracuse to prevent their making terms 

with the Athenians. 


192. The Future Participle. — The future participle is used 
of an action subsequent to that of the leading verb. 

Aayds Gyero Onpdcwy 4. 5. 24. 

He had gone off to hunt hares. 


"HNO . . . Avodpevds Te Odyarpa A 12. 
He came to ransom his daughter. 


193. The Aorist Participle. — The aorist participle is regu- 
larly used of an actiowigriarovthetowh the leading verb. 


§ 197] INDICATIVE MOOD 57 


‘O 8 AaBév 74 xpvotov orparevpa ouvereEev I. 1. 9. 
And he took the money and collected an army. 
*Axotoavres 5 of orpariirat éxadératvov I. 5. 11. 

And, on hearing (him), the soldiers were angry. 


194. The Aorist Participle for Present. — The aorist participle 
is sometimes used of action contemporaneous with that of the lead- 
ing verb, especially when the latter is an aorist (cf. 275). 


Kalds, dn, éroincas mpoamdv XC 1. 4. 13. 
You have done well, said he, in forewarning me. 


195. The Perfect Participle.— The perfect participle is 
used of action completed at the time of the leading verb. 

Otros 5¢ reraypévos eriyyavey emt 7G cbwvipw I. 9. 31. 

And he, as it chanced, had been stationed on the left. 

Kai éreipGro xardyev Tovs ementoxdtas 1. 1. 7. 


And he tried to restore the exiles (those who had been ban- 
ished). 


196. The Future Perfect Participle.— The true future perfect 
participle is used of an action completed at a time subsequent to that 
of the leading verb. It is, however, little used, save as a simple future 
from verbs whose perfects have a present sense. 


THE Moops 
THE INDICATIVE 


197. In Independent Sentences. — The indicative, the mood 
of reality, is used in independent sentences much as in Eng- 
lish. 


“Pet worapos I. 2. 23. Avvapuv HPportev 1. 1. 6. 

A river flows. He was collecting a force. 
Div tpiv popar 1. 3. 6. "Evravd? tuewev 1. 2. 11. 

I will follow with you. There he remained. 
*Eywv os elpqxa I. 2. 5. Ti kardkerpor; 3. 1. 13. 


With those whom I have mentioned. Why do I lie here? 
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Srrovdas 7} woAepov Grrayyeha ; 2. 1. 23. 
Shall I report a truce or war? 


198. In Relative Clauses. — The indicative stands in rela- 
tive clauses, except those that express general or future con- 
ditions (cf. 221, 233), or are future potential (cf. 226). 

Suvereppev airy otpatidtas ovs Mévuv exe 1. 2. 20. 

He sent with her the soldiers whom Menon had. 

AG@pa ft vowlterar wapa, Bacire? Tipo I. 2. 27. 

Gifts, such as are esteemed at court. 


199. In Temporal Clauses. — The indicative stands in tem- 
poral clauses, unless they are conditional (cf. 222, 234). 

"Emel elofjAacev eis THY 7OALY, peTerepmero TOV Svevveow I. 2. 26. 

When he had entered the city, he sent for Syennesis. 

*"Hvika dt deiAn eylyvero, épavy xovioptds 1. 8. 8. 

And when it was getting late, there was seen a cloud of dust. 

"Eus pev Baca iv, ert Tou immov Hye, érel 8¢ Bara jv, KaTaAurov Tov 
immov éorevde wel 3. 4- 49. 

As long as the road was passable, he led the way on horseback, 
but when it was impassable, he left his horse behind, and 
hastened on foot. 


200. In Causal Clauses. — The indicative stands in causal 
clauses (cf. 237), after Ort, because, érei, érretdy, since; also 
with et, zf, that, after verbs of emotion (wonder, etc.). 

*Hiriéro abrov ore oby tmeuewev 4. 1. 19. 

He blamed him because he had not waited. 

"Exel byeis emot obk eBédere reiBec Oar. . ., eyo odv ipiv Abou 1. 3. 6. 

Since you are not willing to obey me, I will follow with you. 

Oavpdlo  eywye ci pydels iudy pyr’ evOupetrar pyr’ opylterar Dem. 4. 43. 

But I for my part am surprised that no one of you is either 

concerned or angry. 


201. In Indirect Discourse, Object Clauses. — The indicative 
stands in primary sequence of indirect, discourse (cf. 293, 296) 


CrOSO: 


§ 204] INDICATIVE MOOD 59 


in object clauses introduced by the declarative conjunctions 
Ore or ws, that. 

Adyovow drt Bacrredbs kededer 2. 1. 8. 

They say that the king commands. 

Adore ce Bovdouat ds ob Hiv odk dpbds amorets 2. 5. 6. 

I wish to show you that you are not right in distrusting us. 


202. In Consecutive Clauses.— The indicative stands in 
clauses of actual result (cf. 252, 374) after @ove, so that, and 
in relative clauses of result. 

“Qore Bactreds Ti pev pods éavTov émiBovdyy ok YoOdvero 1. 1. 8. 

So that the king did not perceive the plot against him. 

"Oore kal petamepmopevov aitod ovk eéXw édXOeiy 1. 3. 10. 

So that even though he keeps sending for me, I am not willing to go. 

Tis ovrw paiverar dotis ov Boddetal cor piros evar 2. §. 12. 

Who is so mad as not to wish to be your friend? 


203. In Certain Conditional Clauses. — The indicative stands 
in present or past particular conditions after e, 7f (cf. 314). 

Bi py te nwdve, €0éAw adrois SiarexOPjvar 4. 8. 4. 

Unless something prevents, I wish to talk with them. 

Hizep epol éréder re YevOns, odx ov'rws erére 7. 6. 16. 

If indeed Seuthes paid me anything, he did not pay it thus. 


Special Uses of the Future 


204. In Object Clauses after Verbs of Effort. — The future 
indicative is regularly used (cf. 219, 231, 236) in object 
clauses with é7rws, évws wy, after verbs of effort, signifying 
to strive, plan, take care, etc. The leading verb may be 
omitted, and the clause has then the force of an exhortation 
or prohibition. 


Bovreverat Saws payrore ert toras eri TH ASEAPG I. I. 4. 


He plans never again to be in his brother’s power. 
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"Orrws O€ kal tyets enue erawéoere eol pedjoe I. 4. 16. 
And I shall take care that you also shall praise me. 
"Orws obv trec¥e dvdpes dévor THs EAcvPepias Hs KéKTHTOE I. 7. 3. 
See then that ye be men worthy of the freedom ye possess. 


205. In Final Clauses. — The future indicative is used in rela- 
tive clauses expressing purpose. It also occurs rarely with dzus, 
Grws py, py, in final clauses and after verbs of fear instead of the 
subjunctive (cf. 217). 

“Hyeuova airety Kipov doris dud pidias THS xwpas awdge 1. 3. 14. 

To ask Cyrus for a guide to lead them back through a friendly 

country. 

ASorxa, py, wy GAAov Tuvds pGAAOV } TOD ayaHod peleEw XC 2. 3. 6. 

I fear, said he, that I shall share in something else rather than the 

good. 


206. In a Future Condition. — The future indicative may stand 
in the protasis of a more vivid future condition, generally with a 
tone of threat or warning (cf. 316). 

Ei yap Starplbopev tiv THepov Puepav, of . . . moA€utor Oappadrewrepor 

écovrat 4. 6. 9. 
For if we delay to-day, the enemy will be bolder. 


Special Uses of the Past Tenses 


207. In Unreal Conditions. — The past tenses of the indica- 
tive are used in unreal conditions and in past potential clauses 
(cf. 320, 321, 327). 

Ei rodro ravres érovotpev, dravres dv amudépeba 5. 8. 13. 

If we all had done this, we should all have perished. 


*Yr6 kev tadacippovd. rep Séos ethev A 421. 
Fear might have seized even upon a man of stout heart. 


208. In Hopeless Wishes. — The past tenses of the indica- 
tive are used in hopeless wishes (cf. 223) with ei@e, ef ydp, 


the imperfect in a wish,.that,would alter the present, the 
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aorist in a wish that would alter the past. This is a post- 
Homeric construction. 


Ei@e cot, & TepixAXets, Tore cvveyevopnv XM 1. 2. 46. 
Would that I then, O Pericles, had met thee! 


209. Wishes with "Odehov.— The aorist w@perov, or ef yap 
wperov (in Homer aé yap, aife), is frequently used to express 
a hopeless wish. 

"Oder pev Kipos Liv 2. 1. 4. 

Would that Cyrus were alive. 

AUG’ dhedes rapa vyvolv dddxpuTos Kat drypov | 7oba A 415. 

Would thou wert sitting tearless and unharmed by the ships. 


210. In an Unattainable Purpose.— The past tenses of the 
indicative are used with iva or ws in clauses of unattainable purpose 
depending on some expression of non-reality (cf. 208, 320, 321). 

"AAG oe expyv cvyxwpeiv, iva cvvovoia éylyvero Pl. Prot. 335 c. 

But you should have yielded to us in order that our conversation 

might continue. 

"Bde. ra evéxupa tore AaBeiv, ds pyd ei eBovtdrcTo Bivaro e€arrarav 

7. 6. 23. 

You should then have exacted pledges so that he could not have 

deceived you even if he would. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
In Independent Sentences 


211. The Hortatory Subjunctive.— The subjunctive, chiefly 
of the first person, is used in exhortations and the like. 

“"Iapev ert rovs dvipas 6. 5. 21. 

Let us march against the men. 

My wpos Ocdv pawdpeda, pd aloxpids Grohdpeba 7. 1. 29. 

Let us not, by the gods, be mad, nor ignobly perish. 

212. Imperative Subjunctive. — The aorist subjunctive, 
chiefly of the second person, is used instead of the impera- 
tive in prohibitions (cf. 167, 239). 
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My wovfoys Tatra 7. 1. 8. 

Do not do this. 

Myfdev dbuphonre evexa Tav yeyevnuevwy 5. 4. 19. 

Do not be at all discouraged on account of what has happened. 


213. Deliberative Subjunctive.— The subjunctive, chiefly 
of the first person, is used in questions of appeal, nearly 
equivalent to a future indicative. It is sometimes preceded 
by BovAe or BovrecGe without a connective. 

My aroxplvapar ody; XM 1. 2. 36. 

Then I am not even to reply? 

Adeobe cuprdryv 7) arlopev; Pl. Sym. 212 e. 

Will you receive a fellow-reveler, or are we to go away? 

BovAet cou etrrw; Pl. G. 521 d. 

Do you wish me to tell you? 


214. Of Hesitating Statement. — The subjunctive is used, espe- 
cially in Plato, in hesitating statements after wy and jp ov, as if a 
verb of fearing were understood (cf. 218). 


"ANAL py od Toir’ 4 xaArerdv, & avdpes “APnvator, Odvatov expvyciv 

Pl. Ap. 39 a. 

But this is not, I suspect, a hard thing, men of Athens, to escape 
death. 


215. Aorist Subjunctive with O¥ jj.— Od uy with the aorist 
subjunctive is equivalent to an emphatic negative future. The future 
indicative may also be used (cf. 343). 


Ta pev yap Sana od py yévyron TH OTpATLA TpLOV YuEpOV Gira 6. 2. 4. 
For the hospitable gifts will not provision the army for three days. 
Oddels pnxére pelvy (v.2. pevet) TOV woAcuinv 4. 8. 13. 

None of the enemy will remain any longer. 


216. Homeric Subjunctive as Future.—In Homer the sub- 
junctive, with or without dy («é), is used freely as a future tense (cf. 
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Od ydp ww Tofous ov dvépas, ovde Bopar A 262. 
For I never yet saw, nor shall I see such men. 
"Eye dé «’ &yw Bovonida kadderdpyov A 184. 

And I shal. fetch the fair-cheeked Briseis. 


In Dependent Clauses 


217. In Final Clauses. — The subjunctive stands in final 
clauses after tva, @s, Sirws, wy (dpa poetical), in primary 
sequence (cf. 205, 229). 

Kardpeve iva kal wept cod Bovkevodpeba 6. 6. 28. 

Wait here that we may deliberate concerning you also. 

Tldvra zoinréa ws pymor’ emt trois BapBdpors yevdpeba 3. 1. 35. 

Every means must be used that we may never fall into the power 

of the barbarians. 


“Orus Sz kal elBfre is ofov EpyerOe dydva, jpas «ids Siddéw 1. 7. 4. 
And that you also may know what sort of a contest you are entering, 
I, who know, will inform you. 


KegaAg xatavevoouo. dpa. werolbys A 524. 
I will nod with my head that you may trust me. 


218. After Verbs of Fear.— The subjunctive stands after 7, 
4» ov, with verbs of fear in primary sequence (cf. 230, 338). 
Acdias pay AaBdv pe Sikny ér0F] 1. 3. To. 
Fearing lest he may seize and inflict punishment on me. 
Od rotro dé8ouxa, py ok Ew 6 ri 8H (cf. 213) Exdorwy tov Pidov I. 7. 7. 
I am not afraid of this, that I shall not have enough to give to each 
of my friends. 


219. In Object Clauses with “Omws.— Verbs of effort (¢o 
strive, plan, etc.) sometimes take the subjunctive with écres, or 
érrws dv, in primary sequence instead of the future indicative 
(cf. 204, 231, 236). 

TletpdoOat drws, jv pay Svvdpeba, KadGs nixGvTes Totdpeba 3. 2. 3. 

To strive that if possible we may conquer nobly and be saved. 
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Tav ddXwv értpeAerat dws dv Onpdow XC I. 2. Io. 
He takes care that the others may hunt. 


220. In Conditions. — The subjunctive is used in conditions 
after édv (qv, dv), 7f (315, 323). 
"Edy ré tis méfyrar tov Adxwv, 6 tTAnTIiov BonOyoe 4. 8. 13. 
And if one of the companies be hard pressed, the next one will help. 
*Av d& wAEnTE, Corey evOEde pev cis Sevwrnv TaparrAcvoat 5. 6. 10. 
But if you go by ship, you can sail along from here to Sinope. 
221. In Conditional Relative Clauses. — The subjunctive 
is used in conditional relative clauses after ds dv, dais dv, etc. 
(cf. 233). 
Kai ovv iptv 6 te dv Seq refcopar I. 3. 5. 
And with you I will suffer whatever may be necessary. 
“Hyectrar rod otpatedpatos drotov ay del mpos Tv xwpav cvphépy 7. 3. 37- 
That part of the army leads whichever from time to time is suited 
to the ground. 
222. In Conditional Temporal Clauses. — The subjunctive 
is used in conditional temporal (local, and modal, cf. 375) 
clauses after érav, éredav, ws dv, mpiv dy, etc. (cf. 234, 373). 
"Bus pev dv wapq Tis, xp@pat, éredav dé drévat BobAnTaL, . . . adTods KaKds 
mow I. 4. 8. 
As long as any one stays by me, I make use of him, but when he 
desires to go away, I injure him (them). 
‘Ypas, éredav éxeioe Hane, SeEdpeOa ds dv Svvdpeba cdAducra 6. 6. 36. 
When you come there, we shall receive you as well as we can. 


THE OPTATIVE 
In Independent Sentences 
223. The Optative of Wish. — The optative is used to ex- 
press a future wish (cf. 208), with or without «ie, e& yap 
(poetic ai@e, ai yap). 
Tovrovs pev of Ocol dworelrawro 3. 2. 6. 


These men may the gods.requite cone 
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TIoAAd poor dyad yévouro 5. 6. 4. Ai yap 8) otras etn A 189. 
May many good things be mine ! O that this may be so! 


224. Imperative Optative.— The optative of wish some- 
times has almost the force of a command. 


Mhjre wrodeuetre Aaxedaipovion odtorrbé re 6. 6. 18. 

War not with the Lacedaemonians, but be saved ! 

Ei pév ody dAdo tus BéAtwov Spa, dAAws éxérw: i SE pp, Xerpioodos pay 
hyotro 3. 2. 37. 

Now if any one has another (and a) better plan, let it be otherwise ; 
but if not, let Chirisophus lead. 


225. The Apodosis Optative.— The optative with dav («é) 
is used in the apodosis of a less vivid future condition (317). 

Tlopevotyeda 5S ay oixdde, et Tis Huds py AvToin 2. 3. 23. 

We would march home, if no one should molest us. 

"ANN ed pot tu 7iBo10, 76 Kev TOAD Képdtov ety H 28. 

But if you would at all obey me, that would be far better. 


226. The Potential Optative. —The optative with av (xé) 
is used in a future potential sense, with no condition implied. 


"EvOa rod piv cwoppootyyy Karapdbor dy Tis 1. 9. 3 
There one may learn much self-control. 

Tpéo6ev ay amobdvorev 7) Ta OrAa Tapadotev 2. I. Io. 
They would sooner die than surrender their arms. 
Musots, ovs obk av Huav halynpev BeAriovs civar 3. 2. 23. 
The Mysians, whom we should not call our superiors. 


227. Homeric Optative as Future.—In Homer the optative 
with dv, or xé (rarely without dy, or xé), is used as a future tense, 
nearly or quite equivalent to a future indicative (cf. 216). 

TS de Ke vixyoavre yuvy Kal Ktypat’ erovro | of 8 dAAOL Piddryra Kai 

Gpxia mora Tapnovres | valopev Tpoinv éprBddaka T 255. 

And the woman and her goods shall go with the victor; but the 

rest of us, having pledged friendship and faithful oaths, shall 


dwell in fertile Troy. 
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In Dependent Clauses 


228. Optative and Subjunctive.—In dependent clauses 
the optative, save in indirect discourse (297 ff.), corresponds 
to the subjunctive as secondary to primary, z.e. it follows 
secondary tenses in the same constructions in which the sub- 
junctive follows primary tenses (cf. 294, 295). 

Aé€ov, tva obrot arayyéAdooww 7. 2. 35. 

Speak, that these may report. 

Andros qv . . . ériOupdy O& Tiyndobau, iva wAEfw KepSalvor 2. 6. 21. 

And he was evidently desirous of being honored, that he might 

make larger gains. 


229. In Final Clauses.— The optative stands in final clauses 

after iva, ws, draws, wx, (6ppa), in secondary sequence (cf. 217). 

Birdos éBovrero eivat trols peyora Svvapevois, iva adixOv py Si80ln Sixyv 

2. 6. 21. 

He wished to be a friend to those who were most powerful in 
order that he might not pay the penalty of his wrongdoing. 


*"Hydykaca 8¢ ot rovrov dye ws py awédovro 5. 8. 8. 
And I forced you to carry him that he might not perish. 


*Exddeoe ydp Tis alrov TOY banpeTOv drws Wor 2. I. 9. 
For one of his servants called him that he might see. 


230. After Verbs of Fear.—The optative stands after p71, 
# ov, with verbs of fear, in secondary sequence (cf. 218, 338). 

"EdoBoivro pi ervBoivro abrois 3. 4. I. 

They feared lest they might attack them. 

*EdoBetro . . . pay ob Sivairo ex THs xdpas eLeAOely 3. 1. 12. 

He feared that he would not be able to go out of the country. 


231. In Object Clauses with “Otws.— Verbs of effort (zo 
strive, plan, etc.) sometimes take the optative with é7res, in 
secondary sequence, instead of the future indicative (cf. 204, | 
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"Exédceve Siampaga dws eis 73 retyos eloréXOor 7. 1. 38. 
He bade him manage to enter within the wall. 


*Arexpivaro ort aire pédor Srus Kddws tXou 1. 8. 13. 
He replied that he was taking care that all should be well. 


232. In Conditions. —-The optative is used in less vivid 
future and past general conditions after e, 7f (317, 324). 
“Av édmidwv éuavrov orepyoayu, ci o€ TL KaKdv emixephoarme mrorely 
2. 5. 10. 
I should deprive myself of hope, if I should attempt to wrong you 
in anything. 
Odx dzeXeirero Ett adrod, ei yn Te dvayxatoy etn XM 4. 2. 40. 
He left him no more, unless there was some necessity for it. 


233. In Conditional Relative Clauses. — The optative is used 
in conditional relative clauses after 6s, éo7ws, etc., in second- 
ary sequence (cf. 221). 


‘Ordo AapBdvor wACIa KaTHyev 5. I. 16. 
Whatever vessels he took, he brought to land. 


"Ey yap dxvoiny pev dy eis 7a wA0ta éuBatvey & Hpiv Solty 1. 3. 17. 

For I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which he might 

give us. 

234. In Conditional Temporal Clauses. — The optative is 
used in conditional temporal (local, and modal, cf. 375) 
clauses after ére, ézretdy, ws, mpiv, etc., in secondary 
sequence (cf. 222). 

Kai of pev dvot, ézet tis SidKor, tpodpapovres eoTacav I. 5. 2. 

And the asses, when any one chased them, ran on ahead and 

stopped. 

"Orov pv orpatynyos oGs ely, TOV OTpaTHYyOv TapEeKdAovY 3. I. 32. 

Where a general was safe, they called the general. 


235. In Indirect Discourse. — The optative stands in in- 
direct discourse after 67 or ws, and in indirect questions, in 


secondary sequence (cf. 296). 
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"EvAcyey ort 4 680s route pds BactAéa péyay 1. 4. II. 

He said that the march was to be against the great king (O. R. 
éorat). 

"O re O€ mojo ov Suconunve 2. I. 23. 

But what he would do he did not declare (O. R. ré woijoets ;). 


236. In Implied Indirect Discourse, Object Clauses. — Verbs 
of effort (20 strive, plan, etc.) may be followed by éaws and the future 
optative in secondary sequence, corresponding to dws and the future 
indicative in primary sequence (cf. 204, 219, 231). 


"Exepedciro O¢ Orus pyre dovrou pyte doroi wore toowro XC 8. 1. 43. 
And he took care that they should never be either without food or 
drink. 


237. In Implied Indirect Discourse, Causal Clauses. — The 
optative may stand in secondary sequence in causal clauses (cf. 200) 
after dri, because, érei, éwesdy, since, etc., when the reason is assigned 
on the authority of some one else than the author. 


*EBoa dyev 76 orpdrevpa Kata pécoy 76 TOY Todeuiwv, Ore éxet Bacreds 
ely I. 8. 12. 

He called out to lead the army against the center of the enemy, 
because the king (as he, not Xenophon, thought) was there. 


‘O 8 éxadéravey dre. . . paws déyou 76 abTod wdOos I. 5. 14. 
And he was angry because he (Menon) spoke lightly of his expe- 
rience. 


238. The Optative by Assimilation. — The optative may stand 
in clauses depending upon other optatives, by assimilation. 


"Edogé jor eis Adyous cou edOeiv, drrws, ef Suvalpeba, 2é€Aomev adAyAw 
THY amioTiav 2. 5. 4. 

I thought best to come into conference with you, in order that, if 
we could, we might free each other of our distrust. 


Odx dv, drére of roAguior EBorev, BovdrcterOan Huds dé. 3. 2. 36. 


We should not have to,plan; when,tkevenemy comes. 
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THE IMPERATIVE 


239. Commands. — The imperative is the mood of com- 
mand, but the aorist imperative is scarcely used at all in 
prohibitions (167, 212). 


"Amdyyedre rade 2. 1. 20. "AAAG Wvrev 1. 4. 8. 
Report as follows. But let them go. 
My Oavpatere 1. 3. 3. Mybeis iuay deyérw 1. 3. 15. 
Marvel not. Let no one of you say. 
“Hpi elwé ri Acyets 2. 1. 15. *Avarewato TH xElpa 3. 2. 9. 
Tell us what you intend. Let him raise his hand. 

Cf. My roujons tata 7. 1. 8. Cf. My éxddré pe 6. 6. 17. 
Do not do this. Do not give me over. 


240. Imperative in Dependent Clauses. —The imperative is 
sometimes used in relative clauses, particularly after ofo@ 6, and after 
evel. 

’AAN' ola 6 Spaicov; TH oKéde Oéve THy wérpay Ar. Av. 54. 

But do you know what you must do? Strike the rock with 

your leg. 

Aéyovow 8 kat dAAovs Tivas dAAOL wépous, dv Bea’ Sores tyty cupde- 

pew Soxet Dem. 1. 20. 

And others mention certain other means, of which choose which- 

ever seems to you advantageous. 


241. Substitutes for Imperative. —A number of other forms 
may be used as substitutes for the imperative (cf. 212, 224, 256). 


THE INFINITIVE 
In Indirect Discourse 
242. After Verbs of Thought and Expression. — The infini- 
tive is used in indirect discourse depending on verbs of say- 
ing, believing, and thinking (298). 


“Oporoyeis obv zepi éue ddixos yeyevfirbar 1. 6. 8. 
Do you then admit that you have been unjust to me? (O. R. 


evyevnpat). 
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Ole thy iperépay dperiy mepryevér Our dy ris Bacthéws Suvdpews 2. I. 13. 
You think that your valor would overcome the force of the king 
(O. R. qepeyévorro dv). 


243. Historical Infinitive.—In continuous narrative the 
verb of saying (e.g. Aéyerar) is sometimes implied but not 
expressed. The infinitive then must be translated as a 
narrative tense of the indicative. 

Kat rév Kipov dxovcavta. kehetorat Tous Eppnvéas ereiper Oa tov Kpoivoyr, 

tiva Tovrov émKxadeorro Hdt. 1. 86. 

And Cyrus, having heard him, bade the interpreters ask Croesus 

who this was on whom he called. 


244. In Dependent Clauses by Assimilation.—In indirect 
discourse the infinitive may stand by assimilation even in dependent 
clauses. This is commonest in relative and temporal clauses. 

Eivat Tépoas éavrod BeAriovs, obs otk dv dvacxérOar airod BacAevovros 

2.2.1. 

(He said) there were Persians better than himself who would not 

endure him as king. 


‘Os 8 dpa juv mpooriva Todro . . . és Tpis dvopdoa (243) Bdrwva 
Hat. 1. 86. 
And when this thought came to him, he thrice called on Solon. 


245. After Verbs of Hoping, etc. — Verbs of hoping, prom- 
ising, swearing, and the like, generally take the future infini- 
tive on the principle of indirect discourse (cf. 242), but they 
may also take a present or aorist complementary infinitive 
(cf. 247). Even nui is occasionally thus used in Homer. 

‘O08 treoyxero avdpi Exdorw Sdoev révre Gpyupiov pvas I. 4. 13. 

But he promised to give to each man five silver minae. 

"Opudoa 7 pv wopetoerOar ws did Pirias dowds 2. 3. 27. 

To swear, assuredly to march without doing damage, as if 
through a friendly country. 

Cf. Tpocayayiv Kal éyyunras 7h piv wopeber Bar XC 6. 2. 39. 

Having given suretigszalso,that,;heqvould certainly go. 
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*HreiAnoay aroxreivar dravras XH 5.4.7. 


They threatened to kill all. 


"Eddyyy reloacbar ArAcEavSpov T 366. 
I expected to punish Alexander. 


Not in Indivect Discourse 


246. The Infinitive as Subject. — The infinitive may be used 
as subject, particularly with impersonal verbs or phrases. 

"Koogev airois amévar 1. 10. 17. 

It seemed to them best to depart. 

Tlapyy perpetv 7d BaOos Tis xudvos 4. 5. 6. 

It was possible to measure the depth of the snow. 

Seiyew adrois daopadtorepov eorw 3. 2. 19. 

It is safer for them to flee. 

247. Complementary Infinitive.— The infinitive is used with 
many verbs whose action implies a supplementary action. It 
may stand to the leading verb in the relation of an accusative 
object or of a genitive object. 

*EiyeXerav rogevew 3. 4. 17. 

They practiced shooting. 


MavOdvovot apxew Te kal ApxerOar 1. 9. 4. 
They learn how to rule and to be ruled. 


*EBovAcro rw waide duporépw wapeivar I. I. I. 
He wished both his sons to be with him. 


Té SrroAdcuropevov npsato Spdyw Cctv 1. 8. 18. 

The part left behind began to go on a run. 

248. Complementary Infinitive with Adjectives, etc.— The 
infinitive is used in dependence on many adjectives and nouns 
of fitness, power, capacity, etc. 


“Apxaw afuraros 1.9.1. Ta peydda mpdrrew ixavds 2. 6. 16. 


Most worthy to rule. Capable of doing great things. 
"Opa déyew 1. 3. 12. Kivduvos obv roAdovs GaréhdvoOar 5. 1. 6. 
Time to speak. There is danger therefore of many perishing. 
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249. Infinitive of Purpose.— The infinitive is used to ex- 
press purpose (cf. 259), particularly after verbs of choosing, 
giving, etc. 

EiAovro 8% Apaxdvriov . . . Spduov . . . émpedyOfvar 4. 8. 25. 

And they chose Dracontius to take charge of the running. 

Tavrny tHyy xdpav érérpepe Stapmaécar rots “EAAyow I. 2. 19. 

This country he gave over to the Greeks to plunder. 


Special Uses 


250. After Comparatives and "H.— The infinitive after the 
comparative with 4 depends on the implied notion of ability. It may 
be introduced by wore or as (252). 

Td yap voonua peilov 7 bépeww Soph. OT 1293. 

For the distress is too great to bear. 


"HicOovro aitév éAdrTw exovra Sivapuy 7} woTe Tos Pidrous wpedreiv 
XH 4. 8. 23. 
They perceived that he had too small a force to aid his friends. 


251. After IIpiv.— After the comparative zpiv (poetic zdpos) 
Attic prose uses the infinitive without 7 (cf. 199, 222, 234). 

IIpiv 89Aov eivar ri roujoovow I. 4. 13. 

Before it was clear what they would do. 


IIpiv d& dpiorov dpav elvan 6. 5. I. 
And before it was breakfast time. 


Tldpos rade épya yevérOar Z 348. 
Before these deeds were done. 


252. Infinitive of Result with “Qote.— The infinitive is used 
to express result or tendency, shading over into purpose, after 
ate, or ws, so as (cf. 202, 374). 

"EAadpol yap joav wore Kal éyyiOev hevyovres arodedyew 4. 2. 27. 

For they were nimble enough (so as) to escape even when they fled 

from close quarters. 

"Exw yap tpijpes dare eetv 76 exetvwv wAoioy I. 4. 8. 


For I have triremes (59,8),t9, gatch,tkeir boat. 
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Lwvéorwv ds yy dwrec Oar THs Kdpdys Td VOup I. 5. 10. 

They sewed them up so that the water should not touch the hay. 

253. After’ Ed 6,’Ed dte. — Ina similar way the infinitive is 

used with é’ , éf’ dre, on condition that. 

Oi & épacay éroducew ep’ @ py Kdew Tas oikias 4. 2. 19. 

And they said they would give them up on condition that they 
should not burn the houses. 

*E®’ Gre rAoia ovddéyew 6. 6. 22. 

On condition (for the purpose) of collecting boats. 


254. Epexegetical Infinitive.— The infinitive may follow an 
adjective or noun to limit its meaning. 

‘Opav orvyvos Fv 2. 6. 9. 

He was gloomy to look at. 

Aiei rot Ta Kak’ ott Pira ppeci pavrever Bar A 107. 

Always are evils pleasant to thy heart to predict. 


@atpa lSécrbar © 366. 
A marvel to behold. 


255. Absolute Infinitive. — The infinitive is used absolutely in 
many phrases, mostly parenthetical. Such are: — 


‘Os etarety, wis ézros elarety. *Epot Soxeiv. 

So to speak. In my opinion. 
*Odtyov Betv. “Exoy etvac. 
Almost. Voluntarily. 


256. The Imperative Infinitive.— The infinitive is used in an 
imperative sense, particularly in Homer and Herodotus. 

"Emorxéew, nde kadée kw dAGtov, GAN’ edrvyéa Hat. 1. 33. 

Wait, and call him not yet happy, but fortunate. 

Tlaida 8 euol Adoal re HiAyv, Ta 7 dzrowa SéxerOar A 20. 

But release me my daughter, and accept this ransom. 

257. The Exclamatory Infinitive. — The infinitive is used ab- 
solutely in exclamations. 

Todrov dé Bplfev Dem. 21. 209. 


And to think that he should be insolent ! 
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The Articular Infinitive 


258. As a Noun in Case Relations. — The infinitive with the 
article is used freely in all noun constructions, as subject, ob- 
ject, with prepositions, etc. 

Tay yap waxy vikdvTwy Kai Td &pxew éori 2. 1. 4. 

For even the sovereignty belongs to the victors. 

To pev Siapplarew ela yalpey 7. 3. 23. 

The distribution (of food) he let pass. 

“AdAn rpddacts Hv aire tot dOpolfew orparevpa I. 1. 7. 

He had another pretext for collecting an army. 

*HydAXero 76 eLararay Sivacbar 2. 6. 26. 

He gloried in the ability to deceive. 


Totro 8 ézote éx tod yaXerds elvan 2. 6. 9. 


And this he did from being harsh. 


259. The Genitive of Purpose.— The genitive of the articular 
infinitive is used to express purpose (cf. 249), particularly in the 
orators. 


Tot py Ta Sixata wouetv Dem. 18. 107. 

In order to escape doing what was just. 
Tot pndeva ere eEvévar Th. 2. 75. 

That no one might any more go forth. 


260. The Genitive after Verbs of Hindering.— The genitive 
of the articular infinitive is used after verbs and expressions of /zn- 
dering, etc., and may be accompanied by a redundant py. 


(Eizev 6ru dv) xwAvoete Tod Kaew emidvTas I. 6. 2. 

(He said that) he would prevent them from attacking and burning. 
Tlas yap doxds dvo dvdpas eer rod wy KaraSivar 3. 5. 11. 
For every skin will keep two men from sinking. 


261. The Adverbial Accusative. — The accusative of the articu- 
lar infinitive is used freely in adverbial relation to a noun, adjective, 
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Té per és thy yoy Hpav éoPdddew . . . ixavol cioe Th. 6. 17. 
They are able to invade our land. 

TS xara rotroy elvar 1. 6. 9. 

As far as he is concerned. 


THE PARTICIPLE 
THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE 


262. As a Verbal Adjective.— The attributive participle 
has the function of a verbal adjective. It is often best trans- 
lated by a relative clause. 


Oi wapévres “EAAnves I. 5. 16. To SiaBatvov orparevpa 4. 3. 24. 
The Greeks who are present. The army that was crossing. 


‘Opador 88 rods Sa Baivey kodboovras, dpHat Sé Tois SiaBalvouow éemixeiro- 
pévous Tors Kapdovyous 4. 3- 7- 

They see men ready to prevent their crossing, and they see the 
Carduchians ready to attack those who started to cross. 


263. Potential Participle with év.— The attributive participle 
with dy may be potential, or may represent an apodosis, just as the 
potential optative with dy (cf. 226) may stand in a relative clause. 


Oire dvra, ovre dv yevopeva Aoyoro.otvow Th. 6. 38. 

They invent tales that neither are (true) nor could come (true). 

Skéupare... tov padins droxruvivtwy kal dvaBooKoptver y dv, ef ofoi 
re Hoay Pl. Cr. 48c. 

Considerations of those who lightly slay, and would bring to life 
again, if they could. 


264. Used Substantively. — The attributive participle, like any 
adjective, is often used substantively. 


Ta wapdvra 3. I. 34. To twoderdpevov I. 8. 18. 
The present circumstances. The part left behind. 
Kai éreparo xardyew Tous éementwxdras I. 1. 7. 


And he endeavored to restore the exiles. 
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265. Predicate Periphrases.— The participle may be used in 
the predicate after eiu¢, practically as a periphrastic tense-form. 
°Hy 88 atrn } orparyyia ovdey dAAo Suvapévn 7 drrobpGvat 2. 2. 13. 
But this plan of campaign amounted to nothing else than flight. 
Pironivduvds Te Hv Kal ypepas kal vunros &yov emt Tovs woAepuious 2. 6. 7. 
He was fond of danger, and by day and by night ready to lead 
against the enemy. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 


266. Sphere of the Circumstantial Participle.— The partici- 
ple may define the circumstances of an action, implying a 
variety of relations to the leading verb, such ‘as time, means, 
manner, etc. It may agree with the subject or with some 
part of the predicate. 

*Axotoas (w. subj.) 8 ratra 6 Badivos éyéXace 2. I. 13. 

And Phalinus, when he heard this, burst out laughing. 


Tlatovra (w. obj.) 8 atrov dxovri€e tis maAT@ 1. 8. 27. 
As he was striking, some one smites him with a javelin. 


"Axotcract Tols orpaTnyois Tatra ddoke TO oTpdTEvpa ovvayayelv 4. 4. 19. 
When the generals heard this, they resolved to collect their army. 


267. Of Time. — The circumstantial participle may define 
the time of an action. 

Tloddv xpdvoy SiadrexGévres GAAHAOIS drAADOY 2. 5. 42. 

After a long conference with one another they departed. 


Tatra rowjoavres jpiaToroLovvTo 3. 3. I. 


When they had done this they breakfasted. 


268. Of Means.— The circumstantial participle may express 
the means of an action. 

Kpéo. ody éoOlovres of orpariGrat Suey/yvovro 1. 5. 6. 

So the soldiers subsisted by eating flesh. 


ie a ° 
Oils waor xpdpevor kpéa coves joOtov 2. 1. 6. 


By using all these thepi@aoked, atidoaté@heir meat. 


§ 272] CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 17 


269. Of Manner.— The circumstantial participle may de- 
fine the manner of an action. 
"Eni Te Tod apyatos Kabhpevos riy ropeiay émoveiro Kal dAcyous év Tdée 
Xv mpd avTou I. 7. 20. 
He made the march sitting on his chariot, and with but few in line 
before him. 


*"AmpAOov ovdéey drokpivdpevor 2. 5. 42. 
They went away without replying. 


270. Of Cause. — The circumstantial participle may express 
the cause or ground of an action, often with dre, ofa, or olov 
(as the author’s thought), or with @s (as another's thought). 

Oi yap KoAxou, dre éemerrwxdres THY oiKLdy, ToAAOL Hoay aOpdo 5. 2. 1. 

For the Colchians, since they had been expelled from their homes, 

were collected in large numbers. 

*"EdavatwOn ind t&v ev TH Sadpty TeAGy ds Arreddv 2. 6. 4. 

He was condemned to death by the magistrates in Sparta on the 

ground of disobedience. 


271. Of Purpose. — The circumstantial participle may ex- 
press the purpose of an action. It is generally future, often 
accompanied by as. 

‘OS dvip aris Aaybs BxeTo Onpdcwy 4. 5. 24. 

But her husband had gone off to hunt hares. 

My dvapevwpev dddovs ef judas eAOciv wapaxadobvras éxi ra KéAALoTA 


épya 3. 1. 24. 
Let us not wait for others to come to us to encourage us to the 


noblest deeds. 


Oire cvvjAfopev ds BactArcl Todephoovtes 2. 3. 21. 
Nor did we come together with the intention of warring with the 


king. 
272. Of Condition.—The circumstantial participle may 
express a condition. The negative is uy (cf. 340). 


Nuxavres pty tiva av aoxretvayev 3 2. 4. 6. 
If we should conquer, whom should we kill? 
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My wropleas dpicroy 2. 3. 5. 
Unless he provide breakfast. 


273. Of Concession.— The circumstantial participle may 
express a concession. It is often accompanied by xaé or 
airrep. 

Oi 8& BdpBapor SaPeBykdres tov Téypyta od pévron KaTadavels Foray 

2.4. 14. 

And the barbarians, though they had crossed the Tigres, were 

nevertheless not in sight. 

@€dover kai roAAarAdotor dvres py SéxeoOau Huds 3. 2. 16. 

They are not willing, though many times our number, to await our 

attack. 

TIpocextvynoay xatrep el86res drt ert Odvarov dyotro 1. 6. Io. 

They did him reverence, although they knew that he was being 

led to death. 


274. Of Attendant Circumstance. — The circumstantial par- 
ticiple may express a mere attendant circumstance. 
TIpdfevos d¢ wapiv txov SrAiras I. 2. 3. 
And Proxenus was there with hoplites. 
Bura oxitev ris, ws efde KAdapyoy dteAatvovra, ino ry akivy 1. 5. 12. 
And one who was splitting wood, when he saw Clearchus riding 
through, hurled his ax at him. 


275. Of the Same Action.— The circumstantial participle 
and the leading verb may describe different aspects of the 
same action (cf. 194). 

Kairot radra mpartev ri éroie; Dem. 9g. 15. 

And yet, in doing this, what was he doing? 


Aixny edi8ocav KaxOs oxnvotvres 4. 4. 14. 


They paid the penalty in being badly quartered. 


276. The Circumstantial Participle in Absolute Construc- 
tions. — The circumstantiel participlepwhen not in agreement 


§ 279] SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 19 


x 


with any word in the main part of the sentence, may be used 
in the genitive or accusative absolute to express many of the 
same relations as those above, 7.e. time, cause, etc. 


277. The Genitive Absolute.— A noun (or pronoun) and a 
participle are put in the genitive absolute, if the noun stands 
in no case-relation to any word in the main part of the sen- 
tence. 

Kedebovros Kipou dda Bov rijs Cavns tov "Opdvrav 1. 6. Io. 

At the command of Cyrus they took Orontas by the girdle. 

“Are Ocwpévav ray éraipwv roAA} piAovixia éyiyvero 4. 8. 27. 

Since their comrades were watching, the rivalry grew intense. 

Toro Sé Myovros aitod mrapvuTai Tis 3. 2. 9. 

As he was saying this, some one sneezed. 


278. The Accusative Absolute. — The participles of imper- 
sonal verbs, eg. é&dv, Sov, 7apdv, etc., and dv (with a neuter 
adjective), are put in the accusative absolute. 

Té 3) dyads efov daroddoa otk emt rodro HAPomev ; 2. 5. 22. 

Why then, when it was possible to destroy you, did we not go at it? 

Actav 8& radra éxnpugay ovrw roveiy 4. 1. 13. 

This being voted, they proclaimed that they should do so. 


‘Os érérav onunvy Togevew Sefrov 5. 2. 12. 
On the ground that, when the signal was given, it would be neces- 
sary to shoot. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 


279. Two Uses of the Supplementary Participle.— The sup- 
plementary participle completes the notion of the leading verb. 
It has two uses: (a) not in indirect discourse it is closely par- 
allel to the complementary infinitive (247); (b) as a form of 
indirect discourse it is parallel to the indirect discourse 
infinitive (242). In either use it may agree either with the 


subject or the object of the leading verb. 
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(a) "Exatpe ratra dxotwv 7. 2. 4. 
He rejoiced to hear this. 
Eide KAcapxoy SteAatvovra 1. 5. 12. 
He saw Clearchus riding through. 
(b) “loft pevror avénros Sy 2. 1. 13. 
But be assured you are a fool. 
"Hovoe Kipov év Kidxia dvta 1. 4. 5. 
He heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia. 


Not tn Indirect Discourse 


280. With Verbs of Beginning, etc.— The supplementary 
participle follows verbs of beginning, continuing, ceasing, and 
the like, agreeing with the subject. 

TloAcpav dueyévero 2.6.5. Ovrore éravéuny yuds ... ol«rlpwv 3.1. 19. 

He continued fighting. I never ceased pitying ourselves. 

*"Ameipnka jn cvokevatépevos Kal Babl{ov 5. 1. 2. 

I am tired now of packing up and walking. 


281. With Verbs of Emotion.— The supplementary parti- 
ciple follows verbs of emotion, agreeing with the subject, or 
sometimes with the direct or indirect object. 

"Hoopat piv, & Krcapye, dxotwv cov ppovijovs Adyous 2. 5. 16. 

I am glad, Clearchus, to hear sensible words from you. 


TleBopévors adrois ob perapeAnoe: 7. 1. 34. 
They will not repent of their obedience. 


282. With AavOava, etc.— The supplementary participle 
with AavOdve, Tvyxdve, POdve, and a few other verbs, con- 
tains the leading idea of the expression. 

Ovrw tpepspevov eAdvOavey aire Td oTpdrevpa I. 1. 9. 

So the army was secretly supported for him. 

‘O dv obv rpeaBurepos wapav érvyxave I. I. 2. 

Now the elder, as it chanced, was present. 


Kal podvovow eri ro dxpy yevdpevor Tods Todewlovs 3. 4. 49. 


And they arrived uponcthehejghtbesere the enemy. 
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*Apddrepor Sxovro kata Tov werpav hepopevor 4. 7. 14. 

Both went falling down the rocks. 

283. With Paivopat, etc.— The supplementary participle 
follows daivouar and dfAds efws, in agreement with the subject. 

*Emvopkav te épdvy kai Tas orovdas Abwv 2. 5. 38. 

He was manifestly both a perjurer and breaker of the truce. 


Kai diAos tv ayudpevos 1. 2. 11. 
And he was evidently grieved. 


284. With Verbs of Sense Perception. — The supplemen- 
tary participle follows verbs of sense perception (cf. 287), and 
of finding, detecting, etc., in agreement with the object. 

*T8wv dt adrois SiaBalvovras 4. 3. 28. 

And seeing them crossing. 

*Akovovot Bodvtwv TOy OTpaTiwTOY 4.7. 24. 

They hear the soldiers shouting. 

Ody cipycere end eraciétovra 6. I. 29. 

You will not find me revolting. 

285. With Compounds of ‘Opé.— The supplementary parti- 
ciple follows zepiop (less commonly éopa, ciaop), overlook, allow. 

Niy otrw pe dripov dvra év Tois oTparidrais TOAMAS mepLopay ; 7. 7. 46. 

Do you now dare to allow me to be so dishonored in the presence of 

the soldiers ? 

286. "Epot Bovropévm éoti. — The participles of BovrAopa 
and its synonyms follow eiyé and yiyvouo: in agreement with the 
predicate dative (cf. 94). 

Efrov ob« av odior Bovdopévors eivar Th. 7. 35+ 

They said that they would not be willing. 

‘HBopévorow Flv of Adyou yeydvact Hadt. g. 46. 

The proposals are acceptable to us. 


In Indirect Discourse 


287. With Verbs of Intellectual Perception. — The supple- 
mentary participle in indirect discourse follows verbs of intel- 
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lectual perception (cf. 284), in agreement with either subject 


or object. 
"Hider yap kal drepykéras Tous oTpariwras Kai doirous dvtas 2. 2. 16. 
For he knew that the soldiers were wearied and without food. 
*Axovwv Kipov ew dvra rod evwyipou Baciréa 1. 8. 13. 
Hearing from Cyrus that the king was beyond the left wing. 
Karéuaboy avarras ports Kal Ta oKéAn éxrelvas 5. 8. 14. 
I observed that I rose and stretched my legs with difficulty. 


THE VERBAL IN -Téos 


288. Two Constructions. — The verbal in -réos, expressing 
necessity like the Latin participle in -dus, is used in a passive 
sense in two constructions, (a) personal and (b) impersonal. 

(a) Tdvra roinréa 3. 1. 35. (b) Wadvra romréov 3. 1. 18. 

Everything must be done. Everything must be done. 

289. The Personal Construction. —In the personal con- 
struction the verbal agrees with the subject, like any other 
predicate adjective (cf. 10). 


Tlorapos . . . qyiv éore SiaBaréos 2. 4. 6. 

A river must be crossed by us. 

Tooadra. 58 dpn tuiv dpare dvra wopevréa. 2. 5. 18. 

And such great mountains you see which you must cross. 


290. The Impersonal Construction.— In the impersonal 
construction the verbal is neuter singular or plural (-réov or 
-réa), and may take an object as if equivalent to de? with the 
infinitive. 

Ti pév mropelav . . . wé&n wornréov 6. 4. 12. 

The march must be made on foot (= Set roveto Oat Thy zropefav). 

‘Tkavés 88 kal éuzrouijoan Tois mapotaw ds wacrbov ein Kiedpyw 2. 6. 8. 

Able also to impress upon those about him that Clearchus was to be 

obeyed. 

Ods od wapaforéa trois "AOnvatos éoriv Th. 1. 86. 


Who must not be hansdedzever, toitheoAthenians. 
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291. Agency with the Verbal. — The agent with the verbal 
is put in the dative (cf. 100), but with the impersonal con- 
struction it is sometimes accusative. 


? a. 
Tlopevréov & hiv robs mpwrous orabuors ds av SuvadpeOa paxpordrous 


2.2.12. 
We must make the first marches as long as possible. 


Iréov dv ein Ocacopevous (sc. judas) XM 3.11.1. 
It would be best for us to go and see. 


SEQUENCE OF MOODS AND TENSES 


292. Tenses. — There is no law of sequence of tenses, as 
in Latin. Usually congruity of thought causes primary 
tenses to follow primary tenses, and secondary secondary, 
as in English. Still the point of view is free to shift. 

"Exel S& teredcirnkev, amayyéddere "Apiaiw dre quets vinapév te Bacrrca 
kal ds Spite ovdels ere quiv paxeTar 2. 1. 4. 

But since he is dead, report to Ariaeus that we are victorious 
over the king, and, as you see, no one is fighting with us any 
longer. 

TlAnoioy Fv 6 crabs eva twedde kataAve 1. 8. 1. 

The halting place was near, where he was to stop. 


293. Sequence of Moods.——-In certain dependent clauses 
there is a law of sequence of mood, distinguishing primary 
sequence from secondary sequence. Here primary tenses 
of the leading verb take primary sequence, and secondary 
tenses secondary sequence. But in final clauses and in 
indirect discourse primary sequence also is allowed with 
_secondary tenses. 

Adyouet tives Gre TOAAG tmoryvel I. 7. 5. 

Some say that you make many promises. 


"Bdeyov Ort wept orovdar Hkovev 2. 3. 4. 


They said that they had come about a truce. 
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"Evdeyev Ore 75 orpdrevpa. arobl8aor 7.6.3 (here dzodidocy is possible). 

He said that he gave back the army. 

"Edeyov ére Kipos pév réOvykev 2. 1. 3 (here reOvjxou is possible). 

They said that Cyrus was dead. 

294. In Final Clauses. —In final clauses the subjunctive 
stands in primary sequence (217), the optative in secondary 
sequence (220). 

Tldvra mounréa (Sc. €or) ds pajmor’ ert ois BapBdpors yevopeBa 3. 1. 35. 

We must use all means never to fall into the barbarians’ power. 

*Exddeoe yap Tis atTov Tov bmnpeTov Grws Wor Ta icpa 2. 1. 9. 

For one of the attendants called him to see the sacrifices. 

Karékavoev (va py Kipos SaBy 1. 4. 18 (or dia Bain). 

He burned them that Cyrus might not cross. 

295. In Conditions, Conditional Relative Clauses, etc. — 
In general (323, 324) and in future (315, 317) conditions, 
and in conditional relative and temporal clauses, the sub- 
junctive, with édv, ds dv, bray, etc., stands in primary 
sequence, the optative, with e/, és, d7e, etc., in secondary 
sequence (220, 221, 222, 232, 233, 234). 

Kay pev ipads opdow dOipous, mavres Kaxol trovrar 3. 1. 36. 

And if they see you disheartened, they will all be cowardly. 

Tparrere Szroioy ay tt iptv olnobe uddiota cuppépey 2. 2. 2. 

Do whatever you think best. 

Ei ovv épwyyv ipas cwrnpidy Te BovAcvopevors, Bou dv 3. 3. 2. 

Now if I should see you devising any salutary plan, I would come. 

Etdkov dé ras vevpas Sore rokevouev 4. 2. 28. 

And they drew the strings when(ever) they shot. 

296. In Indirect Discourse. —In the indirect discourse 
clause with 67s or ws, and in indirect questions, the moods of 
the direct form, in primary sequence, remain unchanged, in 
secondary sequence, become optatives (cf. 293). 

*Amayyéddere TOlvuy adTa@ GT pans Set 2. 3. 5. 

Report to him then thatia battlesis neeessary. 
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Etwé riva yvwpnv exes 2. 2. 10. 

Tell what opinion you have. 

"Bdeyev drt y 68ds route mpds BactAéa 1. 4. 11 (O. R. # 680s eorat). 

He said that the expedition was to be against the king. 

“O ze 5 movtoror ov Sterqpyve 2. 1. 23. 

But what he would do he did not declare (O. R. r/ woujoets 7). 

To 8 Kipw amexpivaro dri aitd pédot dws Kadds exou I. 8. 13. 

And he answered Cyrus that he was seeing to it that all should go 
well (O. R. éuoi péree dws Kadds éxn). 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


297. Finite Construction. — Indirect discourse is expressed 
as an object clause introduced by 67 or ws, after verbs of 
saying, perceiving, and knowing. Of the verbs of saying 
Aéyw is usually so construed, eizrov almost always, and nmi 
practically never. 

Hizey St BotAouro SiadexGjvar Tots dpyovar 4. 4. 5. 

He said that he wished to confer with the leaders. 


"Eyvw dtu ob Suvqcerar BidcacOa 1. 3. 2. 
He perceived that he would not be able to compel them. 


298. Infinitive Construction.— Indirect discourse is ex- 
pressed as an object infinitive, with subject accusative, or 
without any subject expressed when it is the same as that 
of the leading verb (cf. 53), after some verbs of saying, be- 
lieving, and thinking, always with jyodpat, olomat, vouita, 
boxe, think, pnui, say. 

Ilpds rotrov obv épy Bother Bar eAGeiy 1. 3. 20. 

He said that against him, therefore, he wished to go. 


Nopicas éroipous elvar atr@ tous imméas 1. 6. 3. 
Thinking that the horsemen were ready for him. 


299. Participial Construction.— Indirect discourse is ex- 


pressed as a participial clause after verbs of perception, such 
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as see, hear, perceive, know, etc. The participle may be in agree- 
ment with either the subject or the object (287). 

*Eylyvwokoy abrovs of "EXAnves Bovdopévous dzievar 3. 4. 36. 

-The Greeks knew that they wished to depart. 


Boda euavtd rdvra epevopévos airdv I. 3. 10. 
I am conscious that I have deceived him in all things. 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


300. Moods and Tenses. — Questions indirectly quoted fol- 
low the same laws in regard to moods and tenses as the 6r- 
clause in indirect discourse (cf. 296). 

Ovx tore 6 Te wovetre I. 5. 16. 

You do not know what you are doing. 

Kai ds COavpace tis wapayyéde. Kal jpero 6 Te ely TO GUVOnua I. 8. 16. 

And he wondered who was giving out the watchword and asked 

what it was. 


301. Simple Indirect Questions. — Simple indirect questions 
are introduced by et, whether, by the interrogatives, indirect 
(8orus, Grou, ordre, etc.) or direct (7%, ov, morte, etc.), or by 
most relatives. 

“Hpero et re mapayyéAdot I. 8. 15. 

He asked whether he was giving any order. 

Oda yap Sry olxovras I. 4. 8. 

For I know which way they have gone. 

“Hpero tls 6 OdpuBos ety 1.8.16.  Anddoar Se dv SeducOa 3. 3. 14. 

He asked what the noise was. And to show us what we lack. 

302. Compound Indirect Questions. — Compound indirect 
questions are introduced by mdérepov (or mérepa)... 7, ele 

. elTe, ef... 9 OF ele. 

@avpdlo wérepa ds pay Bacrreds aire? ra dmAa H ds Sd hiriav Spa 

2. 1. 10. 


I wonder whether the king asks for our arms as a conqueror or as 
gifts because of frietidship.oy Microsoft® 
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"EBovAcvero . . . et éuzrorév Twas 4 mdvres lovey 1. 10. 5. 
He took counsel whether they should send some or all should go. 


RELATION OF INDIRECT TO DIRECT DISCOURSE 


303. After Primary Tenses. — After és or os, and in in- 
direct questions, the moods and tenses in both principal and 
subordinate clauses remain unchanged when the leading verb 
is in a primary tense. 

"Epet otdels ds éyu, éws pev dv wapi tis, Xpapar 1. 4. 8. 

No one shall say that I make use of a man, as long as any one stays 

by me (O. R. éws peév dv wapi tis, xpfira). 


304. After Secondary Tenses. — When the leading verb is 
in a secondary tense, primary tenses of the indicative or any 
subjunctive, in both principal and subordinate clauses, may 
be changed to the corresponding tenses of the optative, or 
may be retained unchanged (cf. 293). 

Oi & Aeyou dre ra pev mpdos peonuBpiav THs emt BaBvdAdva ety kai 

MySiav, 80 jomep Hkovev 3. 5. 15. 

And they said that the region to the south lay on the road to 
Babylon and Media through which they had come (O. R. éori, 
ETE). 

"Eneyov 6rt Kipos pev réOvyxev, “Aptatos 8 mechevyas .. . ety 2. I. 3. 

They said that Cyrus was dead and Ariaeus had fled (O. R. réOvyxe, 
mepevye). 

Etwev dri 7d otvOnpo. wapépxetat Sevrepov 76y 1. 8. 16. 

He said that the watchword was now passing along the second 
time. 


305. “Ott with Direct Discourse. — Even the appropriate 
changes in the person of pronouns and of verbs may not be made, 
and then ére or és introduces what is practically direct discourse. 

“O 8 drexpivaro Sri ovd ci yevolpny, & Kipe, col y ay ére S6gay 1.6, 8. 

And he replied: “Not even if I should become (your friend), 


O Cyrus, would I ever again seem so in your eyes.” 
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Elfvev ért aidrds elps ov tyreis 2. 4. 16. 
He said: “I am myself the man you seek.” 


306. Secondary Tenses after Secondary Tenses.— When the 
leading verb is in a secondary tense, the secondary tenses of the 
indicative generally remain unchanged, but sometimes the imperfect 
and aorist (if it be the leading verb of the direct discourse) become 
respectively the present and the aorist optative. 

"Eypata dru Bacireds eEerddyn 2. 3. I. 

I wrote that the king was terrified (O. R. éferAdyn). 

"Bdeyev dre od dy wore wpootro, émel dak piros airois éyévero 1. 9g. 10. 

He said he would never abandon them when once he had become 

their friend (O. R. av mpooiuyy, éyevouny). 

"Eafpero avrov ei 6wAtretor 5. 8. 5. 

Then he asked him whether he had been a hoplite (O. R. émAi- 


TEVES 3) é 


307. Secondary Tenses in Unreal Conditions.— The moods 
and tenses of unreal conditions (318, 321) remain unchanged in 
indirect discourse. 

"Tore éri odd av éywye toraclatov, ef dAAov elder Oe 6. 1. 32. 

Be sure that, if you had chosen another, I should not be in revolt 

either. 

Aéyew pds KAdavdpov as otk dy érotqoev “Ayaoias tata, ef pay eyo 

avrov éxéXevora, 6. 6. 15. 
To say to Cleander that Agasias would not have done this unless 
I had bidden him. 


308. Change of Present to Imperfect, etc.— In Homer, after 
secondary tenses in indirect discourse the present and perfect indica- 
tive become imperfect and pluperfect respectively, as in English (cf. 
292). The older usage survives occasionally, even in Attic. 


"Hiobero ort 76 Mevwvos orpdtevpa Hon ev Kidtxia tw 1. 2. 21. 

He perceived that Menon’s army was already in Cilicia (O. R. éo7/). 

*Exdpovce . . . yryveokuv 6 of airds trelpexe xeipas "A7oAAwY E 433. 

He rushed upon him, although he knew that Apollo himself was 
defending him (OPRUSHEpAMfrosort® 
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INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


309. The Leading Verb. — In the infinitive and participial 
constructions of indirect discourse (cf. 298, 299) the leading 
verb of the direct discourse is put in the corresponding tense 
of the infinitive or participle (cf. 178 ff.). 

Oipat yap dy ovk dxapiorus jor txew 2. 3. 18. 

For I think it would not be a thankless task (O. R. ot av 2you). 

Ered joGero Sia BeBnndras, yoOn 1. 4. 16. 


He was pleased when he perceived that they had crossed (O. R. 
SiaBeByKacr). 


310. The Dependent Verbs. — The dependent verbs follow 
the same laws as after 8re or &s (303, 304). 
Karacyxicew re ras riAas ehacay, ef pty Exdvres dvolkovew 7. 1. 16. 


And they said they would burst in the gates if they (the others) 
did not voluntarily open them (O. R. xatacxiconev, dvoitere). 
‘OS brécyero dvBpi éxdorw Sdcew révre épyupiov pris, éray eis BaBu- 
AGva fKoor 1. 4. 13. 

And he promised to give each man five silver minae when they 
came to Babylon (O. R. décw, yxyre). 

Etgavro cwrypia Oicew, évOa mpidrov eis didiav yav adbleowrTo 5. 1. 1. 

They vowed to sacrifice thank offerings for safety as soon as they 
came to a friendly country (O. R. Oicopev, dpixwpev). 


THE CONDITIONAL SENTENCE 


311. Protasis and Apodosis. — Conditional sentences are 
made up of two parts, the principal clause, or apodosis, and 
the dependent clause, or protasis. The protasis usually, but 
not always, precedes. 

Hi pev tpeis eOedrere CLoppav émi ratra, recor tpiv BovrAopar 3. 1. 25. 

If you will take the initiative in this, I desire to follow you. 

Kadds éorat, iv Geds OédAy 7. 3- 43- 


It will be well, if God will. 
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312. Forms of the Protasis.— The protasis may be ex- 
pressed by a conditional participle (272), or by a relative or 
temporal clause (221, 222, 233, 234) instead of a formal con- 
dition. 

“AdAov pev Adpevor odx etpyoete Eve oracidlovta 6. I. 29. 

If you choose another, you will not find me in revolt. 


"O ru dv Sy reicopae I. 3. 6. 
Whatever may be necessary I will endure. 


313. Particular and General Conditions. — Conditional sen- 
tences may be either particular (referring to a specific act 
or state), or general (including several or many specific acts or 
states in a general statement). In future conditions (315, 
317), and in unreal conditions (318, 321), this distinction is 
not grammatically important; but for present and past gen- 
eral conditions distinct forms were developed. 


Classification of Conditions 


314. Present or Past Particular Conditions. — Present or 
past particular conditions take the appropriate tenses of 
the indicative in both clauses, with nothing implied as to 
fulfillment. 

Ei oty Potheobe, eorw tuty quads AaPetv cvppayous 5. 4. 6. 

Now if you wish, you can take us as allies. 

Ei wey x” dyaOe exddacd riva, df dreyew diknv 5. 8. 18. 

If I chastised any one for his good, I deem it right to receive 
my deserts. 

Cf. Obs (vexpods) 82 pi) etprorkov, Kevorddiov abrots érolnoav pcya 6. 4. 9. 

And whatever (bodies) they did not find, for them they made 
a large cenotaph (cf. 312). 


Future Conditions 


315. The More Vivid Future Condition. — The more vivid 
future condition (‘shallizconditignjisas éay (dv, or mv) with 
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the subjunctive (220) in the protasis, and some future form in 
the apodosis. 
Ti torar trois orpatudtats, ay airg raita xaplowvrat; 2. 1. 10. 
What will the soldiers have, if they oblige him in this ? 


"AdXovs wépipov, av wy tives Eedrovoror halvwvrar 4. 6. 19. 
Send others, if no volunteers appear. 


Cf. "Exeday Stampdtopar & déouat, tifo 2. 3. 29 (cf. 312). 
When I shall have accomplished what I desire, I will return. 


316. Minatory or Monitory Form.—The protasis may also 
have ei with the future indicative. This generally has the effect of a 
threat or warning (minatory or monitory). 

Ei 8€ ry rotro tora, TH GAn pddayy: Kaxdv tortor 4. 8. II. 

And if in any way this shall occur, it will be bad for the whole line. 

Ei 8€ twa tpadv MWopnar év 77 Oaddrry, katabicw 7. 2. 13. 

And if I shall catch any one of you on the sea, I will sink him. 


317. The Less Vivid Future Condition. — The less vivid 
future condition (ideal, ‘should’ condition) has ¢¢ with the 
optative in the protasis (cf. 232), and the optative with dv 
in the apodosis (cf. 225). 

Tlopevotpeda S° av oikddc, el Tis Puds yy AvToly 2. 3. 23. 

We would march home, if no one should molest us. 

Ei cou rdAw Bovdolpny Bonfijoat, ixavds av yevoluny 7. 7. 38. 

If I should again desire to come to your aid, I would be able. 

Cf. Oxvolny yey ay eis ra mAota eu Baive & pyiv Soln 1.3.17 (cf 312). 

I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which he would 
give us. 
Unreal Conditions 


318. Present Unreal Condition. — The present unreal con- 
dition (hypothetical, contrary to fact) states an hypothesis 
opposed to a present fact. It has ef with the imperfect 
indicative in the protasis, and the imperfect indicative with 


mv : $ 
av in the apodosis. 
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Ei pév qmordpeda cadds . . . ovdey dy Be dv wéddrw A€yew 5. I. 10. 

If we were certain (the present fact is oix« émuordueba), there would 
be no need of what I am about to say. 

Hi pev éépav dropodvras tpas, Tor av éoxémovv 5. 6. 30. 

If I saw that you were in straits, I should consider this, etc. 

Bi yap éxASov, jes (cf. 136) dv pepwv wAnpn tov puoOdv 7. 5. 5. 

For if you cared, you would have come, with full pay. 


319. Impersonals without ”Av.— With impersonals of neces- 
sity, obligation, etc., dv is not required in the apodosis. Such are 
xpiv, or éxpiy, ede, é&jv, eixds Hv, etc. 

"EEtv tyuiv émixovpeiv avrots, ei €BovreaGe 5. 8. 21. 

You could aid them, if you wished. 

Aloxpév yap qv Ta pey éua dvamemrpaxOar 7. 7. 40. 

For it would be base to have exacted mine own. 

320. Present Unreal Condition in Homer. — In a present un. 
real condition, Homer uses the optative in both protasis and apodosis, 
not distinguishig it in form from the less vivid future condition. 

Ei pév vov emt GAAw deOdrctoupev “Ayaroi, | 7 7 av eyo Ta mpdra AaBwv 

kAtoinvde hepoluny Y 274. 

If we Achaeans were now contending in honor of any one else, 

verily I should take the first prize and bear it to my tent. 


321. The Past Unreal Condition. — The past unreal con- 
dition (hypothetical, contrary to fact) states an hypothesis 
opposed to a past fact. It generally has e¢ with the aorist 
indicative in the protasis, and the aorist indicative with dv in 
the apodosis. This form is established already in Homer. 
Otdx ay émoinoev "Ayacias Tatra, ef pr yw airy eédtevea 6. 6. 15. 
Agasias would not have done this, if I had not commanded him 
(the past fact was airov éxédevoa). 

Kal wi «’ ére wréovas Avxiwy wréve dios Odvcceds, | ef pr) dp’ 6& véqce 
péyas KopvOaioros "Extwp E 679. 

And now the godlike Odysseus would have slain still more of the 
Lycians, had not the mighty, gleaming-crested Hector quickly 
perceived him. —_pigitized by Microsoft® 
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Cf. ‘Onérepov rovrwr érolyrev, obdevds dy Hrrov APnvatwy wAovoto. hoav 
Lys. 32. 23 (cf. 312). 
Whichever of these (things) he had done, they would be no less 
rich than any of the Athenians. 


322. Use of Imperfect or Pluperfect.— The imperfect or 
pluperfect indicative may be used in either clause of a past 
unreal condition to express continuance or completion re- 
spectively. 

Ei 8 rotro waves érovotpev, Gravres dv drwdoueOa 5. 8. 13. 

And if we had all acted in that way, we should all have perished. 

Od yap ay thar airy zapdvrwv qudv (= el jucts waphpev), 7 otk dy 
Spkltopev airov, dare THs elpyvys SinpaprHket, Kal ovK dv dudorepa. exe, 
kal THY eipyvyv Kal TA ywpia Dem. 18. 30. 

For, had we been there, he would not have laid hands on them, or 
else we would have refused to administer the oaths to him, so 
that he would have missed the peace, and would not have 
secured both, viz., the peace and the strongholds. 


General Conditions 


323. Present General Condition.— The present general 
condition has édv (av or 7v) with the subjunctive (cf. 220) 
in the protasis, and a present indicative or its equivalent in 
the apodosis. 

Tas 8¢ dridas, dy tis Taxd dvorh, eon AapBdvew I. 5. 3. 
Bustards, if one rouse them suddenly, may be caught. 
*Adikotvra, jv AdBys, Korddles ; XC. 3. 1. 11. 
Do you punish a wrong-doer, if you catch him? 

Cf. Of 8 dvdpes eloiv of zrovodvTes 6 Tv ev Tals pdyous ylyvyrar 3. 2. 18. 
But men are the doers of whatever is done in battles. 


324. Past General Condition. — The past general condition 
has ed with the optative (cf. 232) in the protasis and the im- 


rfect or its equivalent in the apodosis. 
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Ei 88 84 wore wopetiovro kal wAciorot péAdovev GWerOat, rpooKardy TOUS 
idrovs éorovBarodroyeiro I. 9. 28. 

And if ever he was on the march, and very many were likely to 
see it, he called his friends to him and engaged them in con- 
versation. 

Cf. ‘Oréoa AapBdvor wAoia, Karfyev 5.1.16 (cf. 312). 

Whatever vessels he captured, he brought to land. 


325. Mixed Forms. — It is not uncommon to find conditions in 
which the protasis is of one type and the apodosis of another. 
*Hy ovv Oopev ex airovs (315) mplv prddgacOu, ... wdAtora ay dd- 
Bowpev (317) Kal dvOpwrous Kal Xpypata 7. 3- 35. 
If, therefore, we come upon them before they place their guards, 
we should be most likely to capture both men and goods. 


O's av éywye éoraclatov (318), ei dAXov cide Be (321) 6. 1. 32. 
Nor would I for my part be in revolt, if you had chosen another. 


THE PARTICLE "Av 


326. Two Uses of “Av. — The particle av has two distinct 
uses: (a) in apodosis, where it belongs to the leading verb, 
and (4) in protasis, where it belongs to the introductory werd 
of the dependent clause. 


The "Av of Apodosis 


327. With the Optative and Secondary Tenses of the In- 
dicative. —"Av is used with the secondary tenses of the indica- 
tive and with the optative to denote contingency. 

O’S av cvvynKorovOncd cou 7. 7. II. 

Nor would I have followed you. 

*"Eyo yap oxvolny yev av eis 74 Ata EuBaivey 1. 3. 17. 

For I should hesitate to embark on the boats. 


328. Iterative “Av. —”Av is also used with the imperfect 
and aorist indicative to denote customary or intermittent 
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Aunppérov dv atrovs ri Aeyouev PI. Ap. 22 b. 
I was wont to ask them what they meant. 


Oddéva av rurore ddelhero, GAN del rrEiw zporedidov I. 9. 19. 
He was never wont to take from any one, but always to add more 


329. With Future Indicative, etc., in Homer.— Homer uses 
dy (xé) with the future indicative, the subjunctive, or the optative, in 
a principal clause nearly or quite like a simple future (216, 227). 

“O 8€ kev KexoAdoerar dy Key Ckwpor A 139. 

And he will be angry to whom I shall come. 

Hi 8€ xe ph Seiyory, ey dé kev ards Copa. A 324. 

And if he do not give her up, I will myself take her. 

Nov ydp kev Aor ody B 12. 

For now he will (can) take the city. 


330. The "Av of Apodosis Retained.— The dv of apodosis 
is retained in indirect discourse, and in general when finite 
forms with dv are changed to infinitives or participles. 

*Avapxia av kat draxia évouilov Huds Grodécbar 3. 2. 29. 

They thought that we should be ruined by lack of order and of 

discipline (O. R. av dméAowro). 

"AdAa oww7d, TAN dv exov ciety Dem. 3. 27. 

Of other things I am silent, though I might have much to say. 


The "Av of Protasis 


331. In Conditions, Conditional Relative Clauses, etc. — 
“Av is used in dependent clauses, joined to the connectives 
ei, 6s, bre, etc., and followed by the subj unctive (220, 
221, 222). 

"Hy ody cudpovire, rovTw Sdcere 6 ru dv ExqTE 7. 3. 17. 

If therefore you are wise, you will give him whatever you have. 

"Orov dv @ I. 3. 6. Tlepipevere tor’ dv éym Ow 5. 1. 4. 


x I may be. Wait till I come. 
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332. In Final Clauses. — Occasionally dv is also joined to 
the final particles ws, d7rws (dopa), in primary sequence. 
Xpi) . . . mpooéxew Tov vodv, ds av Td TapayyeAAuevoy Sivyc be zoveiy 
6. 3. 18. 

It is necessary to take heed, that you may be able to do what is 
ordered. 

Ata Tis oFs xwpas akes Huds Sms dv elSdpev XC 5. 2. 21. 

You will lead us through your country in order that we may 
know. 


333. The “Av of Protasis Lost. — When the subjunctive of 
these clauses (331, 332) becomes optative in indirect discourse 
(304), dv is lost. 

Evgavro cwrypia Oicey, tv0a rparoy eis pidiav ynv adlkowro 5. 1. 1. 

They vowed to sacrifice thank offerings for safety as soon as they 

came to a friendly land (O. R. Oa av ddixwpeba). 


THE NEGATIVES 


334. Od and My.— There are two negative adverbs, ov 
and mw, with corresponding compounds, ovte, ovdd, ovdeis, 
ovrrote, etc.; unre, undd, undeis, wrote, etc. In general ov 
is the negative of fact, wy the negative of wz//. The laws 
governing the use of the simple forms apply also to their 


compounds. 
In Independent Sentences 


335. Indicative and Optative.— The indicative and opta- 
tive take ov, except in wishes and in negative questions that 
expect the answer zo. 


TIAoia S¢ ypyets od éxopey 2. 2. 3. Ovx emordpeba; 2. 4. 3. 
But boats we have not. Do we not understand? 
Ovk dv ody OavpdLoyu 3. 2. 35. Mh yevorro Dem. 28. 21. 


Therefore I should not;be syprised.con@ God forbid ! 
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"Apa ph diaBadrAcoOar SdEes ; XM. 2. 6. 34. 
You will not think yourself slandered, will you? 


336. Subjunctive and Imperative with Mj. — The subjunc- 
tive and imperative always take mu. 

Mh pédrAwpev 3. 1. 46. My Oavpd€ere 1. 3. 3. 

Let us not delay. Marvel not. 

Mnfi pévrot TovTO petov Sdénre exe 3. 2. 17. 

But do not suppose, however, that you are the worse off for this. 


In Dependent Clauses 


337. Clauses with Ov. — Causal clauses, indicative result 
clauses (cf. 202), and 67 or ws indirect discourse clauses take 
ov. Relative and temporal clauses take ov, save when con- 
ditional or general (221, 222, 233, 234). 

"Hirao airov ore ob trepewey 4. I. 19. 
He blamed him because he had not waited. 
"ore Bacreds THv pev pds éavtov émtBovdAjy obk yoOdvero 1.1.8. 
So that the king did not perceive the plot against him. 
Addoxe ce BovrAopat ds od Hpiy odK dpOGs dmoreis 2. 5. 6. 
I wish to show you that you are not right in distrusting us. 
*O 08 duvardv gory I. 3. 17. 
Which is not possible. 
"Emel 5é ovSels dvr cAcyev, elev... 3. 2. 38. 
And when no one spoke in opposition, he said... 
Cf. Ot ph éruxov év rats ta€eow dvres 2. 2. 14. 
Whoever were not, as it chanced, in the ranks. 


338. Clauses with My.— Conditional clauses, final clauses 
(including the final relative clause, 205) take vy, but after 
verbs of fear, wn, lest, is followed by ov. 

Ei ph tuets 7AOere 2. 1. 4. 

If you had not come. 

Ay dé Tis ph wo] Taira, TH Hed meAjoee 5. 3. 13- 

And if any one fail to do this, it will be the concern of the goddess. 
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"Hydyxaca dé ct rodrov dyew ws ph dddorro 5. 8. 8. 
And I forced you to carry him that he might not perish. 


Acioas ph ob zpos tapadpdpot eis TO Xwpiov 4. 7. 11. 
Fearing that he might not get by first into the place. 


With the Infinitive and Participle 


339. The Infinitive. —The infinitive regularly takes pu, 
save in indirect discourse, where ov is the general rule. 

Hi pédAoper rovrous eipyev wore py OivacOar BAGrrew Huds 3. 3. 16. 

If we are to hinder them from being able to injure us. 

Olpot yap dv ob« dxapiorws pou éxew 2. 3. 18. 

For I think it would not be a thankless task. 

*EBouy 8 GAAHAos ph Oeiv Spdpw 1. 8. 19 (O. R. py Oper, 336). 

They shouted to one another not to go on a run. 


340. The Participle.— The participle regularly takes od, 
save when conditional (272), or equivalent to a general rela- 
tive clause. 

Od ToAd 8 tpoeAnAVOdtTwv adbrdv émipaiverat wddw 3. 3. 6. 

And when they had advanced a little way, he again appeared. 

My zopicas dpicroy 2. 3. 5. 

Unless he provide breakfast. 

Ot ph Svvdpevor SareAdoas tiv ddv évuxrépevoav dourot 4. 5. IT. 


Those who could not finish the journey passed the night without 
food. 


Redundant Negatives 


341. After Verbs of Hindering, etc. — After verbs and phrases 
containing a negative idea, such as hindering, forbidding, denying, 
a redundant py is often placed before the infinitive. 

*ArroxwAoat Tobs “EAAqvas ph eAOetv es THY Ppvyiav 6. 4. 24. 

To prevent the Greeks from entering Phrygia. 

Mixpov é&épvuye ph xararerpwfivar I. 3. 2. 

He narrowly escaped pheing stoned. tordeath. 
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342. Mi ov.— After these verbs and phrases, when themselves 
accompanied by a negative adverb, the double negative yi) ob com- 
monly precedes the infinitive. 

Od duvarol airy loxe clot "Apyeton ph ob eEvévar Hat. g. 12. 

The Argives cannot restrain her from going out. 

Té éurodwy ph otxl . . . drobavetv; 3. 1. 13. 

What prevents (¢.e. nothing prevents) their being killed? 


343. OU paj.—The aorist subjunctive (cf. 215) or the future 
indicative is used with od wy as an emphatic negative future. 

Ta perv yap Séna od ph yévytar TH orparia Tpidv HyepOv otra 6. 2. 4. 

For the hospitable gifts will not provision the army for three days. 

Tots . . . rovnpovs ob ph wore BeAtious woijcere Aes. 3. 177. 

You will never make the wicked better. 


344. Repetition of Negative.— A negative followed by one or 
more compound negatives is strengthened, but followed by the simple 
form is destroyed as in English. 


Mera ratra ore Lévra Opovrav otte reOvydta ob8els efSe rubrore od8é 
Orws dréOavev ot8els ids eAeyev I. 6. II. 

After this no one ever saw Orontas, either alive or dead, nor could 
any one tell with certainty how he died. 

Otdels otk exaryé Th XS 1. 9. 

Every one (no one not) was affected. 


THE PREPOSITIONS 
WITH ONE CASE 


345. Prepositions governing the Genitive. — With the genitive 
only: dvri, instead of ; a6, from, away from, é« or é&, from, out of ; 
mp6, before. 

Kipov efdovto avr Tiscadépvous 1. 9. 9. 

They chose Cyrus instead of Tissaphernes. 

Kararndyjoas dr Tod dpparos 1. 8. 3. 


Leaping down from the chariot. 
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*Ex Powixys éAavvwv 1. 7. 12. TIpé ris payns 1. 7- 13- 

Marching out of Phoenicia. Before the battle. 

346. Adverbial Prepositions with the Genitive. — With the 
genitive are construed also the adverbial prepositions dvev, drep, wth- 
out; axpt, péxpt, up to, until; perakd, between; e&vexa, on account of ; 
wAnV, except. 

"Avev ris Kipou yvopys 1.3.13. Méxpr rod Mndias recyous I. 7. 15. 

Without the approval of Cyrus. Up to the wall of Media. 

Meragd rod rorapod Kal THs Tappov I. 7. 15. 

Between the river and the ditch. 

Xpyparwv vera 1.9. 17. Ildvres wAHv Kupov 1. 8. 6. 

On account of money. All except Cyrus. 


347. Prepositions governing the Dative.— With the dative 
only: év, 22; owv or Siv, with. The latter is much used by Xeno- 
phon, sparingly by other authors. 


*Ev 0€ 16 Tpirw orabue 1. 7. I. Dv orparevpare TwoAAG 1. 8. 1. 
And in the third day’s march. With a large army. 


348. Prepositions governing the Accusative. — With the accu- 
sative only: eis or és, nto, to. 


Els 76 épupvov xwpiov Hyotvro 6.5.1.  "E&eAatver els TléAras 1.2. 10. 
They led the way into the stronghold. He marches to Peltae 

Els pdynv tapecxevacpevos I. 8. I. Adye els tas 5. 6. 28. 
Prepared for battle. To speak to you. 





349. Adverbial Preposition with the Accusative. — With the 
accusative is construed also the adverbial preposition ds, 40. It is 
used with persons only. 

Tlopeverat ds Baciréa I. 2. 4. (Oixerar) os SevOnv 7.7.55. 

He proceeds to the king. (He has gone off) to Seuthes. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH TWO CASES 


350. Genitive and Accusative. — With the genitive and accusa- 
tive: did, (g.) through, (a.) on account of; xard, (g.) down from, 
(a.) down along, by ; imépgitked mbiotepiutéehalf of, (a.) over, beyond. 


§ 353] PREPOSITIONS WITH THREE CASES 101 


Ava ravrys Tis xdpas I. 5. 4. 
Through this country. 


Av eivoidy Te Kal moréryta 1.8. 29. 
On account of good will and fidelity. 


Kara trav rerpav hepdpevor 4.7. 14. 


Falling down from the rocks. 


Kara ynv kat kara Oddarray I. 1. 7. 


By land and by sea. 

Maoros Hv trip aitav 4. 2. 6. 
There was a hill above them. 
Maxépevor bmép Kupov 1.9 31. 
Fighting in behalf of Cyrus. 


Av édys Tis vuKTés 4. 2. 4. 
Throughout the whole night. 
Ae dvdpa daddy 6. 6. 24. 

On account of a coward. 

Kara rpavois ynAdgov I. 5. 8. 
Down a steep hill. 

Kara ra mapyyyeApeva 2. 2. 8. 
According to orders. 

‘H kar’ éviavrov mpocodos 7. 7. 36. 
The yearly revenue. 

Tovs twép rerrapdrovta érn 5.3.1. 
Those over forty years of age. 


351. Dative and Accusative. — With the dative and accusative : 
dvd, (d. poetic) upon; (a.) up along, upon. 


Xpuoéw ava oxyimtpw A 15. 
Upon a golden staff. 
*EAatvvwv ava xparos 1. 8. 1. 


Riding at full speed. 


Oixety ava 7a dpy 3. 5. 16. 
To dwell upon the mountains. 
"Eotyoav ava éxardv 5. 4. 12. 


They stood by hundreds. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THREE CASES 


352. “Apdi.—’Apdé, (g.) about (rare in prose), (d.) about 


(poetic), (a.) about. 


"Apdl dv efyov Suadepdopevor 4.5. 17. 
Quarreling about what they had. 


"Aud ra elkoot I. 7. 10. 
About twenty. 


TerXapov apo ornbecow B 388. 
The strap about the breast. 
Oi apd’ atrovs 1. 8. 27. 

Their followers (cf. 356). 


353- “Ei. —’Emi, (g.) upon, in the time of, (d.) on, at, in the 


power of, (a.), up to, against. 
"Ent duagav 1. 7. 20. 
On wagons. 
*Exeivto ér atT@ 1. 8. 27. 
They lay upon him. 
“lero éw avrov 1. 8. 26. 
He rushed upon him. 


"Ent Tod edwvtpov I. 8. 9. 

On the left wing. 

*Eml tals BaoiAéws Oupais 1. 9. 3: 
At the king’s court. 

“AvaBas éwl tov immov 1. 8. 3. 
Mounting on his horse. 
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354. Meta. — Merd, (g.) with, (d. poetic) among, (a.) after. 
Oi pera Kiipov 1.8.7. Mera d& rpirdroow dvacoey A 252. 

Those with Cyrus. And he ruled among the third generation. 
Mera. rv pany 1.7.13. Merd rodrov ddAos dvéorn 1. 3. 15. 

After the battle. After him another arose. 


355. Ilapa.—Tapd, (g.) from beside, from, (d.) beside, near, 
(a.) ¢o the presence of, to, beside, contrary to. 

Tlapa piv Kupov Sovdov dyros obdels daryet 1. 9. 29. 

No one would depart from Cyrus although he was a subject. 

Tap’ éxeivw yap jv 1. 8. 27. °Hy mapa tHv 6ddv Kpyvy 1. 2. 13. 

For he was near him. There was a spring by the roadside. 

Hiojoov 8 wap’ atrovy 1.7.8. Tapa ras orovods 1. 9. 8. 

And they came in to him. Contrary to the truce. 


356. ITepi.— epi, (g.) about, concerning, (d.) about, around, 
(a.) about, near. 


Tlept rovrwy Acyev I. 9. 23. Tlept péoas vixras 1. 7. 1. 
To speak concerning these things. About midnight. 
Srperrovs wept rois tpaxyAos 1. 5. 8. Tay wepl aitdy 1. 8. 27. 
Necklaces about their necks. Of his followers (cf. 352). 


357. IIpdés. — Ips, (g.) 2” front of, from, (d.) at, by, in addition 
to, (a.) to, toward, against. 

"Exawvov Todd trpds buoy 7.6.33. TIpds atta ro orparevpare 1.8.14. 

Much praise from you. By (near) the army itself. 

’AdeoriKecav mpds Kipoy 1.1.6.  TIpds 8 dpxroy 1. 7. 6. 

They had revolted to Cyrus. And toward the north. 


358. ‘Y6.—‘Yrd, (g.) dy (of agent), under, (d.) under, at the 
Joot of, (a.) (40 a place) under, towards. 

*Ereriunto yap trd Kupov 1. 8. 29. "Yas 77 dxpordAa 1. 2. 8. 

For he had been honored by Cyrus. At the foot of the acropolis. 

Airéy dxovri€e tis madto@ td tov dPOaApdv 1. 8. 27. 


Some one strikes himowithea javelimaaider the eye. 
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THE CONJUNCTIONS 


359. Coérdination and Subordination. — Greek is a syndetic 
language, abounding in connectives. Asyndeton, common in English, 
is comparatively uncommon in Greek. Connectives are of two kinds, 
coordinating conjunctions, which join sentences, clauses, or words, of 
equal grammatical value (Parataxis), and subordinating conjunctions, 
which join sentences or clauses of unequal grammatical value (Hypo- 
taxis). 

COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


360. Classification. — The most common codrdinating conjunc- 
tions are the enclitic and post-positive ré (and its compounds «ire, ovre, 
and pyre), kal (xairor), 4 (yror), and the post-positives ydp, 5€ (otdé, 
pdé, not post-positive), 67, wév (wévror), ody, and roivyy. Codrdinating 
conjunctions may be grouped as copulative, disjunctive, adversative, 
and inferential. 

COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


361. Singly.— The copulative conjunctions used singly are xai, 
and; ré, and, not common in prose; dé, avd, with more or less 
adversative force ; after a negative ovd¢, wnde, and not, nor. 

Karéxaov tas dpdfas Kal tas oxynvds 3. 3. 1. 

They burned the wagons and the tents. 

Tée’ Suoow exwv dupnpepéa te haperpyv A 45. 

With a bow on his shoulders and a covered quiver. 

"Avacras 8 radu etre 3. 2. 34. 

And rising again he said. 

O38’ cis 76 retyos ToUs doOevodvras éb€xovTo 5. 5. 6. 

Nor would they receive the sick into the fortress. 


362. As Correlatives.— The copulative conjunctions used as 
correlatives are ré—xal, xat—xai, ré—ré, both—and, the last 
particularly common in Homer ; odre— dre, pre —pujre, neither — 
nor; or the second clause may be positive (ore — 7é). 


"Apxew Te kal dpxecOar 1. 9. 4. 


Both to rule and to be ruled. 
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Td re ied Hutv KaAG of Te oiwvol aicot TA TE THAyLa KadAALCTA 6. 5. 21. 

The sacrifices are favorable to us, the omens propitious, and the 
victims most favorable. 

Kal xara yay kal cara Oddarray 3. 2. 13. 

Both by land and by sea. 

Oire yap éyopa eorw ixavy obre drov dvycopueOa etrropia 5. 1. 6. 

For there is neither an adequate market, nor means wherewith 
to buy. 

"OQpocav . . . pire mpodwoew GAAHAOUS TUppayol Te €vecOat 2. 2. 8. 

They swore both not to betray one another and to be allies. 


DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


363. Singly.— The only disjunctive conjunction used singly is 4, 
or, which is also used as a comparative conjunction, han. 


Srovdas i TOAEHOV GmayyeA@; 2. I. 23. 
Am I to report a truce or war? 
MicObs rA<ov 4 TpiOv pyvay I. 2. I. 
Pay for more than three months. 


364. As Correlatives.— The disjunctive conjunctives used as 
copulatives are 7 (ijro.) —%, either —or, elre— ire, whether —or; 
negative ovre — ovre, pire — prjre, neither — nor ; ov8é — od8é, andé— 
pndé, not even — nor yet. 

"H drockamret Tt} dmoreyxile 2. 4. 4. 

He is either digging some ditch or building some wall. 


BovdeverGar etre rHpepov etre aiptoy Soxet bmepBddrew 75 dpos 4. 6. 8. 
To plan whether it seems best to-day or to-morrow to cross the 


mountain. 

Ore drodedpdxacw . . ovte drorepedyacwy I. 4. 8. 

They have neither run away (by stealth) nor escaped (by rapid 
flight). 


Suye ot8t dpGv yryvdckes, ot8 dxovwv peuvyoat 3. 1. 27. 
As for you, not even when you see do you understand, nor yet when 
you hear do you reipinbeby Microsoft® 
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ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


365. Singly.—The adversative conjunctions, used singly, are 
GdXd, 5é, but; pévror, however; xatrot, and yet. 

Oix epvyev, GAAS SupAace rapa Tov woTapdv I. 10. 7. 

He did not flee, but marched along the river. 

Ei 8€ rus GAXO Spa BeAriov, AcEdTw 3. 2. 38. 

But if any one sees another (and a) better plan, let him speak. 

OF pévroe zoAdusot oddey exavcavTO 4. 2. 4. 

The enemy, however, did not cease at all. 


Katrot exw ye atrdv cal réxva Kal yuvaikas 1. 4. 8. 


And yet I hold both their wives and children. 


366. As Correlatives.—The adversative conjunctions used as 
correlatives are pev— 8é (evra), on the one hand—on the other 
hand, but any translation of pe is either too emphatic or too 
formal. 

Oi piv ByovTo, KAéapxos 8é rrepiepeve 2. 1. 6. 

They went off, but Clearchus remained. 

Adrév dace piv, done 8 ov 4. 6. 2. 

He beat him, indeed, but did not bind him. 

Aokel piv cdot Tatra’ od pévrou Taxu ye dmayyeA@ 2. 3. 9. 

This seems best to me also, but still I shall not announce it, at 

least immediately. 


INFERENTIAL CONJUNCTIONS 


367. The most important inferential conjunctions are ydp, for, 
frequent in the combinations kai ydp, GAD yap ; ovv, odxody, Toivuy, 
therefore, then; 8}, now, then, frequent in the combination kat 07 Kai. 

Oi yap orpariaras ovTon mavTes mpos twas BaAérovat 3. 1. 36. 

For all these soldiers look to you. 

Kal yap épixrn éyévero 4. 2. 7. 

(And with reason) for a mist arose. 

“Iows ov dogadcotepov Hiv mropever Oar 3. 2. 36. 


Perhaps therefore it is safer for us to proceed, 
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Oixoty rv inméwy rod Heis er’ doparearépov dyypards €opev 3.2. 19. 
Therefore we are on a far safer carrier than the horsemen. 

‘Opare 84 6. 5. 16. "Ere tolvuv rade 6pate 5. 1. 10. 
Now consider. Therefore consider this also. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


368. Classification. — The subordinating conjunctions join de- 
pendent clauses to principal clauses, and many of them have become 
associated with a particular syntax in the clause governed. They may 
be classified as declarative, causal, final, conditional, temporal, consecu- 
tive, modal, and local. 


369. Declarative Conjunctions. — The declarative conjunctions, 
governing substantive clauses, are drt, Hat, as, dws, how that, that 
(cf. 297 ff.). 

Ajdov bru ropeverOon jyas Sef 3. 2. 34. 

It is plain that we must proceed. 

*Avéxpayov os ov Séor Gdouropeiy 5. 1. 14. 

They cried out that there was no need to journey by road. 

BovAcverar Stas pprore ert Eorat emi TO GSEAPG 1. I. 4. 

He plans that he may never again be in his brother’s power. 


370. Causal Conjunctions. — The causal conjunctions are ért, 
bidri, because; érei, éredy, since (cf. 200, 237). 

Aire exaderdvOn br otk eis KOpas Hyayev 4. 6. 2. 

He got angry with him because he did not lead them to any 

villages. 

"Ed dudéys ropevdpevos Si6tr érérpwro 2. 2. 14. 

Proceeding on a wagon because he had been wounded. 

*Enrel tycis euot ovx eOérere weiMecOau 1. 3. 6. 

Since you are not willing to obey me. 

Xeipicodos pev Hyoiro, éweS} kal Aaxedapovids ore 3. 2. 37. 

Let Chirisophus lead, since he is a Lacedaemonian. 


371. Final Conjunctions.— The final conjunctions are ta, és, 
Brus (Spa, poet.), that inigrder Hh sctitls “est (204, 205, 217, 229). 
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“Iva kal 76 7ANOos cidGuev 5. 1. 8. 

That we may also know the number. 

‘Os wy wAnyas AdBupev 4. 6. 16. 

That we may not get a beating. 

Tas vais pereréuparo, Sts drAitas droBiBdoeev 1. 4. 5. 
He sent for the ships, that he might disembark hoplites. 
Kai pox tour’ dydpevoov éeryrupoy, dpa ed iS a 174. 

And tell me this truly, that I may know it well. 

Acdis ph AaBav pe Sixyny emOyG 1. 3. 10. 

Fearing lest he may arrest and punish me. 


372. Conditional Conjunctions. — The conditional conjunctions, 
introducing conditional and concessive clauses, are ei (édv, 7v, dv), of; 
ei wai, although, xal ei, even if (203, 220, 232). 


Oix éore Ta erirpdera, et pty AnoueOa TS ywpiov 4. 7. 3. 
There are no provisions unless we shall capture the place. 
El kal oles we ddtxotvrd Tt dyecOat, ore éxatov oddéva obre €Badrov 
6. 6. 27. 
Although you think that I am under arrest for a misdeed, I neither 
beat nor struck any one. 
“OSorooee y' dy airois, kal eb civ reOpirros BovAowTo amévar 3. 2. 24. 
He would make a road for them, even if they should wish to depart 
with four-horse chariots. 


373. Temporal Conjunctions. — The temporal conjunctions are 
érei, éredy, dre, Srdre, Hvika, ds, When; ews, Eore, axpt, wept, unl, as 
long as; piv, before, ere, until (199, 222, 234, 251). 


"Or dane 5. 3. 6. 

When he departed. 

‘Onde’ ad éyvws THY cavtod Sivau I. 6. 7. 

When again you came to recognize your own power. 
‘Hvtka 8 rov weprrov (atabpov) éropevovro 3. 4. 24. 
And when they were marching the fifth stage. 

‘Qs Apéavro Oeiv 4. 8. 19. 


When they began to run. 
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“Eus éxi ra KéAXwv dpia xaréornoay tots "EAXnvas 4. 8. 8. 

Until they brought the Greeks to the Colchian frontier. 

Tlepipevere tor’ dy eyo €XOw 5.1.4. Meéxpr oxédros éyévero 4. 2. 4. 
Wait till I come. Till it grew dark. 

Tlepymévery &xpr dy cxoAdon 2.3.2. TIplv 9 yuri atroy éree 1. 2. 26. 
To wait till he finds leisure. Until his wife persuaded him. 


374. Consecutive Conjunctions. — The consecutive conjunctions, 
introducing result clauses, are adore, as, so that, so as (cf. 202, 252). 


*OuixAn eyevero dor’ ZXaHov 4. 2. 7. 
A mist arose so that they escaped notice. 


375. Modal and Local Connectives. — Modal and local clauses 
are introduced by relative adverbs of manner and place: such are 
&s, 5; ov, drov, where; GOev, brdOev, whence. 
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atOe, al yap, see elOe, el yap. 

G@kovw as pass. of Aéyw 117. 

&kpos in predicative position 29. 

GAXos different from other 43. 

Gpcw, audrepos, position of 28. 

av («é) w. subjunc, in fut. sense 216; 
uses of 326-333. 

GrobvyoKkw as pass. of drroxrelyw 
117. 

dre w. circum. partic. of cause 270. 

avrés, uses of 32-343; as pers. pron. 
323 as intens. pron. 33; in attribu- 
tive position, che same 34. 


BotaAc, BotAcoOe w. deliberative sub- 
junc. 213. 
Bovropévy tivi elvar 286. 


ylyvopar w. pred. noun or adj. 8, 10, 
45; w. dat. of possessor 94; w. dat. 
and supplementary partic. 286. 


Séov as acc. absolute 278. 

SHAds elp. w. supplementary partic. 
283. 

8(Swpr in conative sense pres, and 
imperf. 126, 133. 

Sox w. indir. disc. infin, 298. 


et without &v in apodosis 319. 
eWOe, el yap in wishes 208, 209, 223. 





elxds qv without dy in apodosis 
319. 

eipl w. pred. noun or adj. 8, 10, 45 ; w. 
dat. of possessor 94; w. partic. in 
periphrases 265; w. dat. and sup- 
plementary partic. 286. 

ety. in fut. sense 128. 

elrov w. finite construction of indir. 
disc. 297. 

elow w. gen. 87. 

ék w. gen. of agency 119. 

éxaoros, éxdrepos, position of 28, 

éxrés w. gen. 87. 

év in compounds w. dat. 95. 

éEdv acc. absolute 278. 

éEw w. gen. 87. 

érel w. imperat. 240. 

ém( in compounds w. dat. 95. 

éornka as pres. 138. 

éorxaros, position of 29. 

éd’ 6b, éf Ore w. infin. 253. 

éxpiiv without dv in apodosis 319. 


Njyotpar w. indir. disc. infin. 298. 
ijk as perf, in sense 131, 136. 


xéxtnpat as pres. in sense 138. 
AavOdva w. 


282. 
déyo, indir. disc. constructions 297. 


supplementary partic. 
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pa w. acc. 58, 

péAXw w. pres. or fut. infin. 154, 155, 
170, 242, 245, 247. 

p-éuvypar as pres. in sense 138. 

péoros, position of 29. 

ph, use of 334, 336, 338, 33% 340 

ph and pi od w. subjunc. 214. 

HH ob 342. 


vi w. acc. 58. 
vopi{ w. finite construction of indir. 
disc. 298. 


olopat w. finite construction of indir. 
disc. 298. 

otov, ola w. circum. partic. of cause 
270. 

otxopat, pres. w. sense of perf. 131, 
136. 

Sdos, position of 30. 

&s as pers. pron. in Kal 8s 31. 

ob, use of 334, 335, 337: 339 340. 

ov ph w. fut. indic. or aor. subjunc. 
215, 343- 


méXau w. pres. for perf. 130; w. im- 
perf. for pluperf. 135. 

apa in compounds w. dat. 95; w. 
gen. of agent 120, 

aapév as acc. absolute 278. 

Gs, position of 30. 

Tag Xo as pass. of rod 117, 
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we(Qm in conative sense, pres. and 
imperf. 126, 133. 

aépav w. gen. 87. 

wept in compounds w. gen. 74; W. 
dat. 95. 

meptop® w. supplementary partic. 285. 

alarm as pass. of BddAw 117. 

mod w. gen. 87. 

aplv w. infin. 251. 

apé in compounds w. gen. 74. 

arpés in compounds w. dat. 95 ; w. gen. 
of agent 120. 


obv in compounds w. dat. 95. 


tvyxévo w. supplementary partic. 
284. 


trép in compounds w. gen. 74. 
tro in compounds w. dat. 95; w. gen. 
of agent 118, 


dalvopar w. supplementary partic. 283. 

devyo as pass. of dudew 117. 

gypt w. complementary aor. infin. in 
Homer 245; w. indir. disc. infin. 
297, 298. 

$0dve w. supplementary partic. 282. 


as w. circum. partic. of cause 270; 
of purpose 271. 
Gore w. indic. 202; w. infin, 252. 
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Absolute gen, 88, 277; acc. absolute 
278; absolute infin. 255. 

Accompaniment, dat. of 101. 

Accusative absolute w. impersonal 
partic. 278; uses of 49-61, internal 
and external 49; dir. obj. 50; cog- 
nate 51; subj. of infin, 52; specifi- 
cation 54; extent 55; terminal 56; 
adverbial phrases 57; asseverations 
58; double w. one verb 59-61; w. 
pass. verbs 115. 

Adjectives used substantively 19; po- 
sition of 22-26; w. gen. 84, 85; w. 
dat. 105 ; of ability, fitness, etc., w. 
infin, 248. 

Advantage or disadvantage, dat. of 
92. 

Adverbs w. gen. 84, 87; w. dat. 
105. 

Agency, expressions of 100, 118-120, 
291. 

Agreement of subj. and verb 2-6; of 
subst. and subst. 7, 8; of subst. and 
adj. 9-11; of pron. and antecedent 
12-14. 

Aorist, uses of 144-150; simple past 
144; ingressive 145 ; for perf. 146 ; 
for pluperf. 147 ; gnomic 148 ; impa- 
tient aor. 149; dramatic aor. 150. 

Apodosis, see Conditional sentences. 

Apposition 7. 

Article, uses of 15-21; as demon. 
pron. 21; position of 22-26, 


Assimilation of rel. pron. of 
mood, opt. 238, infin. 244. 


Attributive position 23, 26. 


133 


Cases, syntax of 44-105. 

Causal clauses w. indic. 200; w. opt. 
237; partic. 270; neg. od 337. 

Cause, gen. of 76; dat. of 98. 

Commands expressed by imperat. 239 ; 
by other forms 204, 212, 224, 256. 

Comparative w. gen. 80, 86; w. # and 
infin, 250. 

Compound subj. 3. 

Conative pres. 126; imperf. 133. 

Conditional clauses w. indic. 203, 206, 
207 ; w. subjunc. 220, 295, 315, 323 3 
w. opt. 232, 295. 

Conditional sentences 311-325; clas- 
sification 314-324; pres. and past 
particular 314 ; more vivid fut. 315 ; 
‘minatory or monitory’ 316; less 
vivid fut. 317; pres. unreal 318, in 
Homer 320, without &v 319; past 
unreal 321; pres. general 323 ; past 
general 324; mixed conditions 325. 

Conjunctions 359-375; codrdinating 
360-367; copulative 361, 362; dis- 
junctive 363, 364; adversative 365, 
366 ; inferential 367 ; subordinating 
368-375; declarative 369; causal 
370; final 371; conditional 372; 
temporal 373; consecutive 374; 





modal and local 375. 


11r 
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Consecutive clauses, see Result. 
Crime, gen. of 78. 


Dative, uses of 89-105; indir. obj. 
go; obj. w. intrans. verbs 91; of 
advantage and disadvantage 92; 
ethical 93; of possessor 94; after 
compound verbs 95 ; of union or op- 
position 96; of likeness and unlike- 
ness 97 ; of cause, means, instrument 
98; of manner or respect 99; of 
agent 100, after verbals in -réos 291; 
of accompaniment 101; of degree of 
difference 102; of time 103; of 
place 104; w. adjs. and advs. 105. 

Demonstrative prons. and adjs. 18, 
21, 26, 31, 40. 

Direct quotations w. 8rt or &s 305. 


Ethical dat. 93. 

Exclamations, gen. in 77. 
Exhortations, w. first pers. of subjunc. 
211; w. érws and fut. indic. 204. 

Extent, acc. of 55. 


Fearing, verbs of, w. uj and subjunc. 
and opt. 218, 230; w. wh ob 338; w. 
érws and drws uw 205. 

Final clauses w. indic. 205, 210; w. 
subjunc. 217, 294; w. opt. 229, 294. 

Future, uses of 151-155; jussive fut. 
152; gnomic 153; periphrases w. 
BwéXrw 154, 155. 

Future perf., uses of 156-158; com- 
pleted fut. 156 ; immediate fut. 157 ; 
for fut. 158. 


General and particular conditions 313. 
Genitive, uses of 62-88; adnominal 
63-68; possessive 63; subjective 
64; objective 65; material 66; 
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measure 67 ; partitive 68 ; w. verbs 
as object 70-74; w. verbs of skar- 
ing 70; of endeavor 71; of sensa- 
tion 72; of power 73; w. compound 
verbs 74; w. verbs as adverbial 
modifier 75-83; w. verbs of plenty 
and want 75; of emotion 76; of 
judicial action 78; of separation 
79; of superiority and inferiority 
80; gen. of source 81; of price 82 ; 
of time 83; gen. w. adjs. and advs. 
84-87 ; w. adjs. and advs. of meaning 
akin to verbs 84; of trans. action 85 ; 
after comparatives 86; w. advs. of 
place 87; gen. absolute 88, 277. 

Gnomic tenses, pres. 125; perf. 140; 
aor. 148; fut. 153. 


Hindrance, prevention, etc., verbs of, 
w. articular infin. 260; use of nega- 
tives after 341, 342. 

Historical pres. 129. 

Homeric syntax, article, use of 21, 
373 possessives 39; subjunc. for 
fut. w. or without av 216; opt. for 
fut. w. or without dv 227; pres. un- 
real condition 320; fut. indic. w. 
dy 329; aor. infin. w. pnul 245. 

Hoping, etc., verbs of, w. pres., aor., 
or fut. infin. 245. 


Imperative mood, tenses of, see Tenses; 
use of 239; independent clauses 
240; substitutes for 204, 212, 224, 
256. 

Imperfect, uses of 132-136; continua- 
tive past 132; conative 133; neg- 
ative 134; for pluperf. 135, 136; 
iterative w. dv 328. 

Incorporation of antecedent w. rela- 
tive 14. 
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Indicative mood, tenses of, see Tenses ; 
uses of 197-210; in independent 
sentences 197; in rel. clauses 198; 
in temporal clauses 199; in causal 
clauses 200; in obj. clauses w. 8rz or 
@s 201, w. drws 204; in consecu- 
tive clauses 202; in conditional 
clauses 203, 206, 207; in final 
clauses 205, 210; in wishes 208, 209. 
disc., laws of 297-310; 
finite construction 201, 296, 297; 
infin. construction 242, 278, 309, 
310; participial construction 287, 
299, 309, 310; tenses of opt. in 
173-177; tenses of infin. in 178- 
182; tenses of partic. in 183-187; 
implied indir. disc. 235, 236. 


Indirect obj., dat. of go. 

Indirect questions 300-302. 

Indirect reflexive pron. 36. 

Infinitive mood, tenses of, see Tenses ; 


uses of 242-261; indir. disc. w. 
verbs of thought and expression 242, 
208 ; historical 243; by assimilation 
244; w. verbs of hoping, promising, 
etc. 245; as subj. 246, 258; com- 
plementary w. verbs 247; w. adjs. 
248; of purpose 249; w. gen. 
article 259; after comparatives and 
H 250; w. mply 251; of result 
252; w. é¢' G, ép Gre 283; epexe- 
getical 254; absolute 255 ; imperat. 
256; exclamatory 257; articular 
infin. in case relations 258; gen. 
of purpose 259; gen. w. verbs of 
hindering, etc. 260; adverbial acc. 
261. 


Instrument, dat. of 98. 
Interrogative prons. 42; interrogative 
particles 301. 
Iterative imperf. and aor. w. dy 328. 
BRIEF GK. SYNTAX — 8 
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Likeness or unlikeness, dat. of 97. 


Manner, dat. of 99. 
Material, gen. of 66. 
Means, dat. of 98. 
Measure, gen. of 67. 


Negative particles 334-344 ; uses of od 
335, 3375 uses of wi 336, 338; w. 
infin, 339; w. partic. 340; my ob 
3425 ob uh 343. 

Neuter plural subject w. 
verb 5. 

Nominative case, uses of 44-47. 


singular 


Object clauses w. ért or ws w. indic. 
201, 296; w. opt. 235, 296; w. 
6mws and verbs of effort, w. fut. 
indic. 204; w. subjunc. (érws or 
8rws dv) 219; w. opt. 231, 236. 

Objective gen. 65. 

Optative mood, tenses of, see Tenses ; 
uses of 223-238; of wish 223; im- 
perat. 224; fut. apodosis w. dy 
225; potential w. dv 226; as fut. w. 
or without dy (Homeric) 227; in 
final clauses 229; after verbs of 
fearing 230; in obj. clauses w. 
érws 231, 236; in general condi- 
tional clauses 232; in general and 
conditional rel. clauses 233; in 
general and conditional temporal 
clauses, 234; in indir. disc. 173- 
177, 235, 304, 306, 310; in implied 
indir. disc. 236, 2373 in indirect 
questions 300; by assimilation 238. 


Participle, tenses of, see Tenses ; uses 
of 262-287 ; attributive partic. 262- 
265; potential w. dv 263; periph- 
rases 265 ; circum. partic, 266-278 ; 
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of time 267 ; of means 268 ; of man- 
ner 269 ; of cause 270; of purpose 
2713; of condition 272; of conces- 
sion 273; of attendant circumstance 
274; of the same action 275; in 
absolute constructions 276-278; 
gen. absolute 277; acc. absolute 
278; supplementary partic. 279- 
287; agreement w. subj. or obj. 279; 
w. verbs of deginning, etc. 280; w. 
verbs of emotion 281; w. AavOdva, 
TVYXavH, POdvw 282; w. Paivouar, 
etc. 283; w. verbs of sense percep- 
tion 284; w. compounds of 6pd 
285 ; w. dat. predicate after eluf and 
ylyvouar 286; in indir. disc. 287, 
299. 

Particular and general conditions 313. 

Partitive gen. 68; as obj. w. verbs of 
sharing, etc, 70. 

Perfect, uses of 137-140; completed 


action 137; resulting condition 
138; intensive pres. 139; gnomic 
perf. 140. 


Personal prons. 31, 32. 

Place, gen. of 83; dat. of 104. 

Pluperfect, uses of 141-143; 
pleted past action 141; resulting 
condition 142; intensive imperf. 
143. 

Possessive adjs., place of 38. 

Possessive gen. 63. 

Possessor, dat. of 94. 

Potential indic. 207, 327; opt. 226, 
327. 

Predicative position 24-30. 

Predicative nom. 8, 10, 11, 1163; acc. 
61; gen. 69 ; dat. 94. 

Prepositions 345-358; w. gen. only 
345, 346; w. dat. only 347; w. 
acc. only 348, 349; w. gen. and acc. 


com- 
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350; w. dat. and acc. 351; w 
gen., dat., and acc. 352-358. 

Present, uses of 124-131: specific 
pres. 124; universal 125; conative 
126 ; prophetic 127 ; historical 129 ; 
w. perf. meaning 130, 131. 

Price, gen. of, 82. 

Prohibitions w. pres. imperat. and aor. 
subjunc. 167, 212, 239. 

Promising, verbs of, w. pres., aor., or 
fut. infin. 245. 

Protasis, see Conditional clauses and 
Conditional sentences. 

Purpose, clauses of, see Final clauses. 


Questions, indir. 300-302. 
Quotations, indir., see Indirect dis- 
course. 


Reflexive prons. 35. 

Relative clauses w. indic. 198, 205 ; 
w. dv and subjunc. 221, 295; w. 
opt. 233, 295; w. potential opt. 
and &v 226, 

Relative prons. 41. 

Respect, dat. of 99. 

Result clauses w. indic. 202; w. infin. 
252. 


Separation, gen. of 79. 

Source, gen. of 81. 

Specification, acc. of 54. 

Subjective gen. 64. 

Subjunctive mood, tenses of, see 
Tenses; uses of 211-222; horta- 
tory 211 ; imperat. 167, 212, 239; 
deliberative 213; of hesitating 
statement 214; after ov u7 as a fut. 
215; as fut. (Homeric) w. or with- 
out dy 216; in final clauses 217; 
after verbs of fearing, etc. 218; in 
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object clauses w. érws or dmws dv 
219; in conditions pres. and fut. 
220; in general and conditional rel- 
ative and temporal clauses 221, 222. 

Swearing, verbs of, w. pres., aor., or 
fut. infin. 245. 


Temporal clauses w. indic. 199; w. 
subjunc. 222, 295; w. opt. 234, 
295. 

Tenses of the indic. mood 121-158 ; 
classification 123; pres., uses of 
124-131; imperf. 132-136; perf. 
137-140; pluperf. 141-143; aor. 
144-150; fut. 151-155; fut. perf. 
156-158; of the subjunc. mood 
160-162, 167; of the opt. mood 
163-165, 173-177; of the imperat. 
mood 166-168; of the infin. mood 
154, 169-171, 178-182; of the 
partic. 183-187,188-196. 





Terminal acc. 56, 
Time, gen. of 83; dat. of 103; acc. of 
55+ 


Union or opposition, dat. of 96. 


Verb, voices of 106-117; act. 106; 
mid. 107, uses of 109-113; pass. 
108 ; special uses of 114-116 ; tenses 
of, see Tenses ; moods of, see Indic- 
ative mood, etc. 

Verbal in -réos 288-291. 

Verbs w. gen., see Genitive; w. dat., 
see Dative. 

Vocative case 48. 

Voices, see Verb. 


Wishes, fut. w. opt. 223; hopeless 
pres. or past wishes w. indic. 208 ; 
&pedov 209. 

Wonder, verbs of, w. ef 200. 
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A GRAMMAR OF ATTIC 


AND IONIC GREEK 


$1.50 
By FRANK COLE BABBITT, Ph.D. (Harvard), Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language, Trinity College, Hartford; 


formerly Fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens 





HIS grammar states the essential facts and principles of 

the Greek language in concise form, with only so much 

discussion as may reasonably be demanded for a clear 
understanding of the subject. It therefore meets the wants 
of secondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for 
all ordinary demands of the college course. The book incor- 
porates the results of the more recent philological studies, and 
includes many departures from conventional presentation. 
| The body of the book is devoted to Attic Greek, while 
Ionic forms are given in the footnotes. The subject of in- 
direct discourse is put at the end of syntax, and each principle 
has been fully stated in its proper place. ‘Tables of syntactical 
usage for reference are included, thus making it possible for the 
student to perceive the normal usage at a glance. 
In order to simplify the subject, the verbs have been 
reduced to five classes, yet nothing has been sacrificed in the 
process. All contract forms are given as they are found in 
Attic Greek, followed by the uncontracted forms in paren- 
theses. ‘The treatment of cases is thoroughly logical and clear. 
The true genitive and the ablative genitive are distinguished 
from each other, and considered separately ; likewise, the true 
dative, the locative dative, and the instrumental dative. In 
this way much confusion is avoided. 
4 Much of the attractiveness of the book is due to the 
prominence given to the examples by the use of large type; 
to the graphic presentation of vowel changes; to the liberal 
use of headings; and to the untechnical form of statement. 
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A HANDBOOK OF GREEK 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


By HAROLD NORTH FOWLER, Professor of Greek, 
Western Reserve University, and JAMES RIGNALL 
WHEELER, Professor of Greek Archaeology and Art, 
Columbia University. 


$2.00 





HIS handbook is intended primarily as a text-book for 

students who are beginning the study of Greek archae- 

ology. It will also be of service as a reference book to 
all students of Greek literature; to the general reader, who 
desires only a general knowledge of Greek art ; and especially 
to persons interested in Greek art who visit museums in this 
country or in Europe. It gives a good conspectus of the 
whole field, with a short but authoritative treatment of each 
of the individual departments, 
| The work aims to present briefly the essential facts, avoid- 
ing so far as possible things which are uncertain or which are 
matters of controversy. It traces in outline the progress which 
has been made in the knowledge of Greek archaeology through 
several centuries until the present day. In the discussions of 
prehistoric art, architecture, sculpture, terracottas, bronzes 
and work in gold and silver, coins, gems, vases, painting 
and mosaic, the progress of art is sketched with reference to 
its historical development, beginning in each case with its 
manifestation in archaic forms and following out the gradual 
advance of skill and the subsequent decline. 
4 The illustrations, 412 in all, have been carefully selected 
with the view of showing clearly the historical development. 
They have been taken from the most authoritative sources, 
and are in large part reproductions of the actual objects. The 
latest phases of archaeology are treated. A bibliography of 
the most helpful works for the study of each department, and 
an exhaustive index complete the volume, 
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XENOPHON’S HELLENICA 


(Selections ) 


Edited by CARLETON L. BROWNSON, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Greek, College of the City of New York. 





Edition with Notes . $1.65 Text Edition . . $0.40 





HIS edition includes within one volume of reasonable 

size those portions of Xenophon’s work which are most 

interesting and historically most important. In the first 
two books nothing has been omitted; in the following books 
enough has been retained to enable the reader to follow the 
main historical current and the fortunes of the most prominent 
characters. The result is a body of text about equivalent in 
amount to the first four books. Wherever chapters or parts 
of chapters are omitted, brief summaries of them are provided, 
in order to keep the connection unbroken and to make later 
allusions intelligible. 
| The notes, which give generous attention to matters of 
history, and frequent references to other historians who deal 
with the period covered by the Hellenica, have been prepared 
particularly for the use of college freshmen; but those on the 
first two books are full enough to afford to teachers in secondary 
schools an opportunity of avoiding the monotony of overmuch 
Anabasis by spending an occasional half-year on the Hellenica. 
| The introduction and appendices deal with all important 
questions touching the life and writings of Xenophon; the 
composition and essential characteristics of the Hellenica; the 
other authorities for the period which it covers; the syntax 
and style of Xenophon; the relation of the Hellenica to 
Thucydides ; the divisions of the Hellenica; the interpolations 
in Part I; the manuscripts, editions, and auxiliaries; critical 
notes; and a list of proper names. The book offers oppor- 
tunity for the study of Greek history from an able, straight- 
forward record of an interesting period. 
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HERODOTUS. BOOKS VII 
AND VIII 


Edited by CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, Professor of 
Greek and Classical Philology in the University of Wis- 
consin; aad ARTHUR GORDON LAIRD, Associate 
Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Wisconsin. 





Edition with Notes . $1.75 Text Edition. . . $0.40 





HIS edition is designed especially for the Freshman 

class, though suitable also for Sophomores. The events 

of this period of the Persian War are of the greatest his- 
torical importance, and the accounts of the crossing of the 
Hellespont, the sea-fight off Artemisium, the catastrophe at 
Thermopylae, the overthrow of the Persian fleet at Salamis, 
retain a perennial interest. 
€] It is advisable that the student at this stage of his course 
be allowed to read Greek rapidly, so that he may become 
conscious of his growing mastery of the language and feel that 
it is primarily literature he is dealing with and not so much 
forms and syntactical rules. With this idea in mind gram- 
matical references have been reduced to a minimum and the 
notes—on the same page with the text—have been made as 
brief as seemed consistent with a clear understanding of the 
text. 
4| The volume contains pedagogical apparatus of the highest 
order,—an historical introduction, giving the life of Herodo- 
tus, an exhaustive syntactical introduction—with bibliography 
of authorities used—a special summary of the Herodotian 
dialect, a brief general bibliography, full indexes, and a 
critical appendix. There is also a general map covering the 
whole line of Xerxes’s march; with small maps of the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont and of Thermopylae and Salamis. 
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SYNTAX OF 
CLASSICAL GREEK 


FROM HOMER TO DEMOSTHENES 





PARTS I AND II. THE SYNTAX OF THE 
SIMPLE SENTENCE . . . . . Each, $1.50 


By BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, with the 
codperation of CHARLES WILLIAM EMIL MILLER 
of the Johns Hopkins University 





ILDERSLEEVE’S Syntax of Classical Greek is a 
Syntax of Style from one point of view, and from 
another an Historical Syntax of Greek Literature. 
This unique feature of the work is due to the fact that, in the 
first place, the collection of examples it contains is in the 
truest sense of the word representative of all the various 
departments of the literature, and in the second place, special 
attention has been given inthe text itself to historical 
evolution. 
“| In the presentation, ease of consultation has everywhere 
been aimed at, hence only a single topic has been treated in 
each section, and examples illustrating different categories 
have not been mixed. The special point treated in each 
section is briefly indicated by small capitals. ‘Then follows 
the author’s statement in regard to the particular construction 
involved. The standard use under each head is in most 
cases illustrated by a translation. Thereupon follow the ex- 
amples, which are added for purposes of minuter study. 
| The utmost care has been exercised in the verification of 
the passages, and the exact text has been studiously main- 
tained. An attempt has been made to preserve also the 
exact setting of the passage, as it were, by uniformly mark- 
ing every omission, even the slightest; while everywhere the 
critical warrant for the readings given has been kept in view. 
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TWO GREEK TEXTS 


Edited by MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE, late Professor 
of Classical Philology, Columbia University 


Text Edition, each $0.30 





MEDEA OF EURIPIDES . . .. . . . $1.25 





HIS volume presents a thoroughly revised text of the 

play, and explains it with a commentary that is at once 

reasonably brief, and yet neglects no real difficulty. Due 
regard is paid to the literary features of the play and its artistic 
composition, as well as to matters of form and syntax of words. 
Besides discussing with fullness the life and writings of Euripi- 
des, the introduction deals with the story of the Medea, its 
characters and plot, its influence on literature and art, etc. 
The various editions of the plays of Euripides and of the 
Medea, the critical constitution of the text of this edition, and 
the metres, are treated in the appendix. ‘There is also an index. 





OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES . §1.25 





O set forth the text as nearly as possible in Sophocles’s 

own words, and to explain that text adequately, have 

been Professor Earle’s two chief aims in preparing this 
edition. |The introduction includes a discussion of the play, 
its plot, characters, and date, the early phases of the legend of 
Oedipus, together with its principal extant later handlings in 
dramatic form. The notes are suited to the needs of the 
average student, and show the development of the plot, and 
the connection of thought in each scene and passage. The 
editor has given careful attention to the punctuation and spell- 
ing of the text, and, besides a brief, critical commentary, has 
added an appendix on the metres, and an index. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GREEK LITERATURE 


By WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, Ph.D., Late of Girton 
College, Cambridge, Associate Professor of Greek in 
Bryn Mawr College. 


$1.50 





HIS work is by no means exhaustive. It is intended 

first of all for students of Greek, who in their second or 

third year of college will profit immensely by a general 
survey of the whole field of Greek literature. More ad- 
vanced classical students will find here material that will sup- 
plement the larger works of such classical philologists as Croi- 
set and Christ, who naturally did not have in mind the inter- 
ests of English readers. The book will also be invaluable for 
all students of comparative literature, as the ability to read 
Greek is nowhere required. 
| Furthermore, it is believed that general readers will be 
encouraged to gain some appreciation of Greek literature by 
the existence of a partly popular work that extends over so 
wide a field and is-written from the literary rather than the 
philological standpoint. To general readers will appeal the 
numerous parallels quoted from English literature, the lists of 
standard translations, and the references to modern essays 
dealing with the Greek masterpieces. 
@ At the end of every chapter is a bibliography, as exhaust- 
ive as space would allow, ofthe more important manuscripts, 
editions, the literature of the subject in English, French, and 
German, and the standard translations. There is a chrono- 
logical table and a full index. Footnotes have, as far as 
possible, been avoided. 
| Although the history ends strictly with the fourth Christian 
century, the chief poets of the two following centuries have 
also been included. 
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GREEK DICTIONARIES 





LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON 
Compiled by Hznry Gerorce Lippert, D,D., and 
Rosert Scott, D.D , assisted by Henry Drister, LL.D. 
Imperial Quarto, 1794 pages. Sheep. . . . . $10.00 
4] The present edition of this great work has been thoroughly 
revised, and large additions made to it. ‘The editors have 
been favored with the codperation of many schoiars, and 
several important articles have been entirely rewritten. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON —Intermediate 
Royal Octavo, gro pages. Cloth, $3.50; Half Leather, $4.00 


| This abridgment will not only meet every need encountered 
in preparatory schools, but will also satisfy the requirements 
of most college students. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON— Abridged 
Crown Octavo, 832 pages. Half Leather . . . . . $1.25 


“| This abridgment is intended chiefly for use by students 
in secondary and college preparatory schools. 


THAYER’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Joszrpn Henry THayver, 
D.D., LL.D. Royal Octavo, 727 pages. 
Cloth, $5.00; Half Leather . . ‘ $6.50 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON 


By C. D. Yoncz. Edited by Hznry Bee LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, go3 pages. Sheep. . . $4.50 


AUTENRIETH’S HOMERIC DICTIONARY 


Translated and Edited by Ropert P. Keer, Ph.D. New 
Edition. Revised by Isaac ingarets Ph.D, 12mo, 312 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth . . . koe vee ces PTSEO 
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CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 





HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES 


Edited by H. T. Pecx, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in Columbia University 
Royal Octavo, 1716 pages. Illustrated 


Cloth . . . . . . . $6.00 Intwovols, Cloth . . $ 7.00 
Half Leather. . . . . 8.00 Intwovols. Half Leather, 10.00 
4] An encyclopaedia, giving the student in a concise and 
intelligible form the essential facts of classical antiquity. It 
also indicates the sources whence a fuller and more critical 
knowledge of these subjects can best be obtained. The articles, 
which are arranged alphabetically, include subjects in biog- 
raphy, mythology, geography, history, literature, antiquities, 
language, and bibliography. The illustrations are, for the 
most part, reproductions of ancient objects. The editor in 
preparing the book has received the codperation and active 
assistance of the most eminent American and foreign scholars. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
Edited by Witttam SmitH, Ph.D, Revised by Cnarres 
Antuon, LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, 1133 pages. Illustrated. Sheep . . . $4.25 
“| Gives the results of the latest researches in the history, 
philology, and antiquities of ancient peoples. In the work of 
revision, the American editor has had the assistance of the 
most distinguished scholars and scientists. 


STUDENTS’ CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


A Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography 

Abridged. By Wiruram Situ, D.C.L., LL.D. 

12mo, 438 pages. Cloth . . : ¢ = 4) 2 $125 
@ Designed for those schools and nee sah are excluded 
from the use of the larger Classical Dictionary by its size 
and price. Every name likely to be met with at the beginning 
of classical study will be found in this dictionary. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXTBOOKS 


Published Complete and in Sections 





E issue a Catalogue of High School and College Text- 

books, which we have tried to make as valuable and 

as useful to teachers as possible. In this catalogue 
are set forth briefly and clearly the scope and leading charac- 
teristics of each of our best textbooks. In most cases there 
are also given testimonials from well-known teachers, which 
have been selected quite as much for their descriptive qualities 
as for their value as commendations. 

For the convenience of teachers this Catalogue is also 
published in separate sections treating of the various 
branches of study. These pamphlets are entitled: Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Political Science, Science, 
Modern Foreign Languages, Ancient Languages, Com- 
mercial Subjects, and Philosophy and Education. A 
single pamphlet is devoted to the Newest Books in all 
subjects. 
| Teachers seeking the newest and best books for their 
classes are invited to send for our Complete High School and 
College Catalogue, or for such sections as may be of greatest 
interest. 
| Copies of our price lists, or of special circulars, in which 
these books are described at greater length than the space 
limitations of the catalogue permit, will be mailed to any 
address on request. 

@{ All correspondence should be addressed to the nearest 
of the following offices of the company: New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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LATIN DICTIONARIES 





HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY 


Founded on the translation of Freund’s Latin-German 

Lexicon, Edited by E. A. Anprews, LL.D. Revised, 

Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by Cuartton T, 

Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuartzs Snort, LL.D. 

Royal Octavo, 2030 pages. Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10.00 
§] The translation of Dr. Freund’s great Latin-German 
Lexicon, edited by the late Dr, E. A. Andrews, and pub- 
lished in 1850, has been from that time in extensive and 
satisfactory use throughout England and America. Mean- 
while great advances have been made in the science on which 
lexicography depends. The present work embodies the latest 
advances in philological study and research, and is in every 
respect the most complete and satisfactory Latin Dictionary 
published. 


LEWIS’S LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
By Cuartton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Large Octavo, 1200 pages. Cloth, $4.50; Half Leather, $5.00 
{| This dictionary is not an abridgment, but an entirely new 
and independent work, designed to include all of the student’s 
needs, after acquiring the elements of grammar, for the inter- 
pretation of the Latin authors commonly read in school. 


LEWIS’S ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY 
By Cuartton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Crown Octavo, 952 pages. Half Leather . . . . . $2.00 
“| This work is sufficiently full to meet the needs of students 
in secondary or preparatory schools, and also in the first and 
second years’ work in colleges. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 


A Complete and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By 
Wituiam Smits, LL.D., and Tuzornitus D. Hatt, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. With a 
Dictionary of Proper Names, 

Royal Octavo, 765 pages. Sheep. . . . . . « « $4.00 
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MORRIS & MORGAN’S 
LATIN SERIES FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





EssentTiars oF Latin For Becinners. Henry C. Pearson, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 90 cents. 

A Scxoot Latin Grammar. Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University. 
$1.00. 

A First Latin Writer. M. A. Abbott, Groton School, 60 cents. 

ConnecTep Passaces ror Latin Prose Writinc. Maurice W. Mather, 
Harvard University, and Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College. 
$1.00. 

Cagsar. Episopzs rroM THE GaLLic AND Civic Wars. Maurice W. 
Mather, Harvard University. $1.25. 

Cicero. TEN OratTions wiTH Extracts FROM THE EpPIsTLES To 
serve as Ittustrations. J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Frederick A. King, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and 
Nathan W. Helm, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
$1.25. Six Orations only, $1.00. 

SrLecTions From Latin Prose AvutTsors For SicHT Reapinc. Susan 
Braley Franklin and Ella Catherine Greene, Miss Baldwin’s School, 
Bryn Mawr. 40 cents. 


Crczro. Cato Mayor, Frank G, Moore, Columbia University, 80 cents. 

Cicero. Lagtius pe Amicitia. Clifton Price, University of California. 
75 cents. 

Serections From Livy. Harry E. Burton, Dartmouth College. $1.50. 

Horace. Opzs, Eropes anp CarMEN Sarcutare. Clifford H. Moore, 
Harvard University. $1.50. 

Horace, Sarires. Edward P. Morris, Yale University. $1.00. 

Horace. Opes, Epopes aND CARMEN SAECULARE AND SaTrRES. Moore 
and Morris. $2.00. 

Lucretius. William A. Merrill, University of California. $2.25. 


Latin LireraTure or THe Empire. Alfred Gudeman, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Vol. I. Prose: Velleius to Boethius 3 , ‘ $1.80 
Vol. II. Poetry: Pseudo-Vergiliana to Claudianus =, 1.80 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Pugiic AND Private Law or THE Romans. 
Tames J. Robinson, Yale University. $1.25. 
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